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. A.F.of L. Calls for Union Offensive 


League Warns Hitler; Prepares to Use Sanctions 





Geneva Council Rebukes Germany; 


Nations Pledge 


To Halt Third Reich’s Aggression 


Soviet Representative Leads in Demand for Action 
Against Nazi Rearmament—iwrope in Search for 
Peace Faces Need of Clear Socialist Policy 





Support of Move 





By John Powers 

STINGING rebuke to Hitler Germany, accompanied by warning 
that economic sanctions would be taken against any efforts on 

the part of fascist neo-imperialism to drag the world into another war 
was administered this week by the League of Nations Council, meeting 


in Geneva to consider the Europea 


Following close upon the Stresa conference, the rebuke and warn- 
ing administered to Germany will, it is hoped, serve to remind Hitler 
and his militarist camarilla that the world will not continue to stand 


idly by while they conspire to thro 


Economie and financia! sanctions ®— 


by the nations, backed by the pub- 
lic opinion of mankind, would be 
an adequate weapon to keep the 
dogs of war in check if properly 
and efficiently executed. 

In the opinion of all lovers of 
peace who have a realistic concep- 
tion of the situation only such ac- 
tion can avert another holocaust 
with all the social, political and 
economie consequences which = an- 
other war would imply for the 
whole of civilization. It may not 
be necessary to fight Hitler with 
guns and poison gases if the civi- 
lized nations, particularly the dem- 
veratic nations, present a united 
front and make ‘clear to Berlin 
that war will not pay. 

Opinion Against: Hitler 

The rebuke and warning to Ger- 
many ‘was approved by the League 
Council by a vote of 13 to 0. The 
representatives of Great Britain, 
Sovieta Russia, France and Czech- 
oslovakia had no trouble lining up 
all the other nations represented 
on the council behind the resolu- 
tion condemning Hitler’s 
The resolution expressed the atti- 
tude of all the 57 nations who are 
members of the League. Thus we 
witnessed a truly remarkable ex- 
pression of the world’s opinion, to 


policy. 


Which alone those who hate war 
and love peace must look. 
Under the resolution of the 


League Council a committee is to 
be set up to propose “measures to 
render the League Covenant more 
effective in the organization of se- 
curity and to define particularly 
the economic and financial meas- 
ures which might be applied in the 
future should a state, whether a 
member of the League or not, 
endanger peace by direct repudia- 


etion of its international obliga- 
tions.” 
The wording of this resolution 


n situation. 


w it into a catastrophe. 


The Search 
For Peace 
In Europe 
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Union of Pelf, Politics and Piety 
Backed by Brutal Terror, Enslaves 
Share Croppers of Arkansas . 











rific Pressure 


SETBACK that in some re- 
spects is more serious than 

was their failure to “coordinate” 
the Free City of Danzig a week 
earlier, was suffered by the Nazis 
in shop council elections held 
throughout Germany during the 
past week-end. 
Almost unnoticed in the pre- 








By Peter Garwy 
Special Correspondence from Paris 
FEVER has seized Europe. 
The breath of advancing war 
is clearly felt everywhere. March 
16, the day of reestablishment of 
universal military service in Ger- 
many, became a turning point in 
the history of Europe. Hitler’s 
decree resounded like the funeral 
knell of the Versailles Treaty, like 
a tocsin ring presaging: a new war. 
The secret armament race became 
an open one. The preparations for 
war, heretofore concealed, are now 
frankly admitted. Despite the acute 
financial and economic crisis, mili- 
tary appropriations totalling many 
billions have come in a _ torrent 
from all directions. As if maddened 
by the flames of economic catas- 
trophe, the unbalanced peoples and 
governments are seeking to save 
themselves in the flames of a new 
war. 

The international of munitions 
nanufacturers and war-mongers is 
seeking to take full advantage of 
the situation. The nationalist press 
of all countries has launched a 
“moral” campaign in preparation 
for war, fementing panic, spread- 
ng false rumors, poisoning the 
-onsciousness of the masses with 
the venom of nationalist particu- 
larism. 

This is the atmosphere in which 
the feverish regrouping of the 
powers, big and small, is now 
taking place. Europe is obviously 
dividing into two military coali- 





(Continued on Page Three) 
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New York Prepa 


Day Celebration Ever Held 


res Biggest May 





By Henry Fruchter 
LL preparations are complete 
for a May Day demonstration 
which will be of tremendous pro- 
portions, surpassing anything New 
York has seen in many years. With 
over three hundred and fifty labor, 
Socialist and fraternal organiza- 
tions participating, it is estimated 


that over 100,000 workers will 
parade up Seventh and Eighth 
Avenues. 


The plan for the May Day cele- 
bration involves the cooperation of 
every important labor body, calling} 
for a program of parading, con- 
certs and speeches which will not 


only give the thousands of workers 
an opportunity to celebrate the 


gains of Labor, but will signify 


the determination of Labor to fight 


against the evils of the capitalist 
system. Among the outstanding 
demands which will be made is 


for a Thirty-Hour Week, Unem- 
ployment and Social Insurance, the 
elimination of Child Labor, the 
freeing of political prisoners. 
Among the special features will be 
floats and slogans depicting the 
evils of slums, the sweatshop con- 
ditions in certain industries, and 
discrimination against the Negro. 
Other slogans will express the pro- 


test of the workers against war 
and fascism, against the tremen- 


dous cost of armaments, against 

over-burdening taxation and the 

high cost of life’s necessities. 
Among the organizations which 


management for the parade are 
the IL.L.G.W.U., the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, the Millinery 
Workers, the Painters, the Work- 
men’s Circle and all its New York 
branches, the Forward Associa- 
tion, the Jewish Socialist Verband, 
the Furriers, Bakers, Neckwear 
Workers, Pocketbook Workers, the 
sutchers, Grocery Clerks and hun- 
dreds of others. 


The striking biscuit workers 
will join the demonstration and 
they promise to turn our several 
thousand strong. 

All arganizations and _individ- 
uals int#rested in participating in 
the demonstration are urged to 


immediately communicate with the 


secretary, Henry Fruchter, at 7 


East 15th Street. As we go to 
press, one hundred thousand May 
Day Manifestos are being de- 


livered for distribution throughout 


the city and large cases of May 
Day banners, posters, flags and 
buttons are available for use by 


organizations. With only two weeks 
to complete all preparations, So- 
cialist Party branches, Yipsel or- 
ganizations and al] others eager to 
add their strength to the May 
Day demonstration are urged to 
act quickly and communicate with 
secretary for advice and 
assistance. 
Italian Dressmakers’ Special 
Celebration 

After the big May Day parade 

and demonstration in New York 


the 


occupation of the world in the 
Stresa conference vast numbers of 
workers in factories and workshops 
—the exact number, of course, im- 
possible to estimate —took their 
lives in their hands and dared to 
vote against the lists presented to 
them by their “leaders.” 

For workers to refuse to vote 
for the list handed them is to 
display remarkable courage. For 
them to erase the names of 
trusted Nazi tools and substitute 
their old Socialist ‘leaders is 
striking evidence that the inter- 
nal revolt against Nazi rule is 
boiling. And yet that is what 
happened in many cases. 

The importance of the elections 
is shown by the fact that the whole 
Nazi battery of big oratorical guns 
swung into play to sweep the elec- 
tions for the hand-picked Nazi 
tools. Hess, Goebbels, Ley, Strei- 
cher and all the rest came into the 
big factories and made their usual 
speeches demanding a unanimous 
vote for the “Leader.” 

Der Angriff, the personal organ 
of the notorious Goebbels, now or- 
gan of the Labor Front, publishes 
a few scattered figures that indi- 
cate that in Berlin about 10 per 
cent of the qualified voters re- 
frained from voting, and that in 
many cases up to 30 per cent of 
the voters cast blanks or “spoiled” 
ballots; “spoiled” meaning ballots 
with the names of other candidates 
on them. 

Nowhere does it appear that the 
Communists were represented in 
this most dangerous form of oppo- 
sition. 

Needless to say the Nazi press 
does not feature the results of the 
elections. 


Neckwear Workers Merged 
With Amalgamated 


An event of more than ordinary 
importance took place when the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America aceepted a check for $6.50 
from the United Neckwear Makers’ 
Union as a charter fee. 

With that act the large and 
aggressive Neckwear Union be- 
came part of the Amalgamted, a 
merger that is greeted everywhere 
with the deepest satisfaction. At 
the same time five other locals of 
neckwear workers have been taken 
into the Amalgamated, a total of 
about 6,500 workers in all the large 
centers of the country. 


The locals absorbed into the 
Amalgamated are located in New 
York, Chicago, Boston and other 
cities, and have hitherto been 


Federal locals of the A. F. of L. 

A mass meeting will shortly be 
held in New York to celebrate the 
merger, with President William 
Green, Joseph Schlossberg and 
Sidney Hillman as main speakers. 





Makers’ Union, Local 89, will hold 
a special celebration in the Hippo- 
drome with a performance by the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
which will present the opera “An- 
drea Chenier,” a masterpiece by 
Giordano which depicts the French 


Revolution of 1789. This date in- 
spired the union to chose the | 
number 89. 

ROCHESTER 


In Rochester, N. Y., the local of 
the Socialist ealled for a 








have organized individual units of 


City the Italian Dress and Waist 


Workers Defy 
Nazis in German 
Shop Elections 


Toilers Chose Many Old So- 
cialist Leaders Despite Ter- 


By James Oneal 


share-croppers of 


HE 


ploitation and endless debt servi- 
tude, which swallows up both 
white and black workers, are re- 
volting in the extreme and the 
New Deal of the Democratic 
Administration has merely added 
to their miseries. 

Since the breaking up of the 
large plantations of the old system 
of slavery in the South, the share- 
cropper has emerged as a mudsill 
to be exploited by land owners in 
charge of credit, company stores 


and supplies, the owners often 
being allied with local bankers 
who share in the looting of the 


cropper. The standard of living 
for both black and white cropper 
low that the rations are 
similar to the rations which fore- 
men of plantations once distributed 
to Negro slaves working in the 
fields. 

The social revolution which over- 
threw the powerful landed class 
was in the eighties followed by the 
beginnings of a revolt in politics 
and orgahization of various types 
of rural workers, including tenants, 
croppers and others. Members of 
the old aristocracy who still had 
funds their invest- 


Is so 


transferred 
ments to railroads, banks and tex- 
tile enterprises, and in polities they 
controlled state and county govern- 


ments through the Democratic 
Party. This ruling group became 
known as the “Bourbons” and its 


main issue before the poor whites 
was stressing their fears of “Negro 
domination” if the whites deserted 
the Democratic Party. 
Rise of the Demaqogs 

To wrest control from the Bour- 
bons, the Tillmans, Vardamans 
and other demagogs in the Demo- 
cratic Party waged war against 
the Bourbons as a new aristocracy, 
but they went farther than the 
Bourbons in savage attacks on the 


Negro population and gradually 
won the poor whites from alle- 
giance to the Bourbons. In the 


nineties the Tillmans were success- 
ful. They often contracted fusion 
with the Populists and even the 
Republicans to obtain this control. 
However, as capitalist enterprise 
invaded the South the Tillmans 
and Vardamans became more and 
more conservative and the new 
Democratic Party under their con- 
trol became the custodian of capi- 


talist interests in the South. To 
continue this control] the new 
leaders also raised the issue of 


, 


“Negro domination,” and hundreds 
of thousands of poor whites have 
for decades voted for the political 
agents of the new exploiters, who 
robbed both Negro and_ white 
workers in cotton culture and capi- 
talist industries in general. 


Workers Disfranchised 


In the meantime the economic 
degradation of Negro and white 
workers became more and more 


fixed. They sank lower and lower 
under the yoke of the Democratic- 
capitalist alliance in industry and 
politics, and many workers of both 


colors in recent years are coming 
to understand the common in- 
terests of both against the ruling 
class. Thus far the solidarity of 


} 


both has not taken a_ political 
form, although both are organizing 
into unions of croppers. Poll taxes 
exclude hundreds of thousands of 
the workers from voting, a tax 
which they are unable to pay be- 
cause of their extreme destitution. 
However, the worker who is be- 
lieved to be a supporter of the 
uling oligarchy may easily find 
a politician who will take care of 
the poll tax, paying it and thus 
paying for the vote. 





s development of class soli- 
darity has invoked the furies of 
landed and capitalist interests, 
especially in Arkansas, where the 
labor conditions in cotton culture 
are especially revolting. The af- 


the 
South, the nearest to a Euro- 
pean peasantry in this country, 


Al . ° 
have in recent years been the S y B I] 
subject of special study by ecurily 1 
authors and journalists. Their A I d 
abject poverty, intolerable ex- S na equate 


Epstein Scores 


Contributions te Whole Bur- 
den on the Workers, Says 
Noted Authority 


NDIGNATION that a measure 

such as the so-called Social 
Security Bill (H.R. 7200) should 
be before the nation as the best 
the Administration has to offer 
was expressed by Abraham [Ep 
stein, Executive Secretary of the 
American Association for Social 
Security, one of America’s lead- 
ing authorities on legis- 
lation in a statement for 
The New Leader 7 

His indignation 
principally against the 
pension features of the 
though the unemployment 
ance features also came 
severe criticism. 
“It is outrageous,” he declared, 
“that the workers are required to 


social 
made 
was expressed 
old-age 
bill, al 
insur- 
in for 


contribute toward the fund for 
their own old-age pensions. The 
six per cent ‘tax means just one 


thing: Industry must pay for this 
security, and when industry pays 
it means only that the workers 
pay.” 
Explaining the weaknesses of 
the measure, Epstein said: 
Burden on Workers 
“From a social point of 
the most vulnerable feature of the 
bill is involved in the contributory 
old age insurance system which is 
pregnant with many social dan- 
gers. The bill puts the entire bur- 
den of the future support of the 
aged upon the workers and _ in- 
dustry. Since industry is bound 
to pass on its contribution to the 
consumers, it means that the em- 
ployes, in their dual role of work- 
ers and consumers, are to be made 
to bear practically the entire bur- 
den of support of the aged. 
“Beginning five years hence, the 


view, 


burden of old age support will be 
increasingly shifted upon that part 
of the least able to 
bear it. The wealthier groups in 
the community will be gradually 
relieved of their share towards old 
age support, since the contribu 
tions from the workers will more 
and more assume the responsibility 
for the care of all the aged even 


population 


if the latter have contributed for 
only short periods. No nation has 
ever put into operation a con- 
tributory old age insurance plan 


without placing at least some of 


the burden on the state in order 
to make possible the sharing of 
the costs by the higher income 


groups. 


Freezing Buying Power 
“By stepping up the contribu- 
ions to a total of 6 per cent of 
wages within twelve years, enor- 
mous reserves built up 
much more rapidly than necessary 
and will be frozen genera- 
tion. The committee estimates that 
under this bill there will |! 
fund of over 10 billion dollars by 
1948, and the reserve amount 


will be 


for a 


will 


be reserve | ¢ 


Socialists Give 


President Green Summons All Labor 
For Drive on Bosses and Congress; 


Support to Unions 


Head of A. F. of L. Demangs Redoubled Energy it 
Great Organization Campaign — NRA Crisis Calls 
For Nation-Wide Labor Mobilization 





CLARION eall to organize 
and hurl them with redou 
the American Federation of La 


Congress, including unemployme 
was issued this week from Wah 

“Now is the time to mobili 
and to set ourselves to the sacr 


| labor to mobilize-all its resources 
bled energy behind the efforts of 
bor to defend the gains labor has 


already won and to realize the labor program now pending in 


‘nt insurance and old age pensions, 
ington by President William Green. 
ze all strength and all resources 
ed mission of raising the banners 


of unionism for all those who work for wages, President Green 
declared. “Each union should set itself to this goal and each 





WarnsUpheaval 
Certain Unless 


Idle Get Jobs 


Green in Philadelphia Ad- 
dress Demands 30-Hour 
Week to Make Room for 
Unemployed 


HILADELPHIA. — Speaking at 
a mass meeting of workers 
here, William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
warned that a political upheaval in 
the Unitede States was inevitable 
“if men and women who want to 


work remain unemployed.” More 
than 3,000 persons heard Mr. 
Green and others argue for the 


bill as a means of 
for millions now 


30-hour work 
providing 
unemployed. 

“The demands of the workers,” 
Mr. Green declared, “must be met 


jobs 


by the law-making bodies of the 
land. The 80-hour Week Bill has 
been proved to be economically 


sound. No other remedy has been 
proposed which will absorb the 
11,000,000 jobless of this country 
back inte industry. America must 
choose between the old work-week 
and continue to carry the burden 
of these millions of unemployed or 
reduce hours so that work will be 
distributed and all will have an 
opportunity to earn a decent living 
wage. 

A Clinching Argument 

A clinching argument for the 
thirty-hour work bill is contained 
in reports just published by gov- 
ernmental agencies. The reports, 
compiled by the NRA and the 


*®member should. do his part.” 

Pointing out that the Adminis- 
tration recovery program is reach-- 
ing the time limit set by Congress 
for the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act and that the country 
faces “a period of uncertainty with 
change or lack of _ direction,” 
President Green declared that “the 


old guard in business is taking 
advantage of unfavorable court 
decisions to disregard the stand- 
ards and regulations which were 
to fix a fair basis for competition.” 

“Big business flaunts workers’ 
rights to organize in unions and 
bargain collectively through rep- 


resentatives of their own chosing, 
cuts prices and begins to question 
regulations which restrict child 
labor even though 10,000,000 adults 
clamor for jobs,” Mr. Green said. 
“Big corporations are trying to 
get their interstate operations pro- 
tected against federal regulation ’ 
by legal interpretations which 
block off a segment of their activi- 
ties as localized manufacturing.” 
Calling attention to the impor- 
tant leg now 
under consideration which “will fix 


slative proposals 


the character of labor develop- 
ments for the immediate future’— 
the continuation of the National 


Recovery Act, the Labor Relations 
Board Bill and the Social Security 
Bill—Mr. Green emphazised that 
“now is the time for Labor to make 
its needs known.” 

The Immediate Need 
While urging labor and its friends 
to bring the greatest possible 
pressure to ‘bear upon Congress, 
President Green declared that “the 
immediate and continuing need of 
Labor is organization.” 

“When workers have organiza- 
tion other problems can be solved,” 
he declared. “There rests upon the 
organized labor movement respon- 
sibility for extending unionism 
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Twentieth Century Fund St 
Majority in Favor of Bona 
Demands Genuine Collect 


Company Unions Jolted in Report; 
Workers Vote 2 tol Against Them 


udy Reveals Overwhelming 
Fide Labor Organizations— 
ive Bargaining 





verwhelming sentiment in favo 
»f bona fide trade unionism. 
The report shows that except in 


he automobile industry, where la 





to over 32 billion dollars by 1970. or was not given a fair chances 
“The unnecessary removal of so] worke who have taken part 
much purchasing power at this] elect conducted by government 
time may hamper recovery and] labor boards chose trade unions a 
cause great social harm. It is ex-| opposed to company unions by a} 
tremely questionable whether ou ite of 2 to 1 
economic system can stand the According. to the | 
withdrawal of this much-needed/tions held under the a es of | 
purchasing power La Boards, in accor lan e wit 
“The bill places a back-breaking provisions of the Natior In-| 
burden upon the present genera- * » r 7, | 
nt 1eré rial Recovery tu h | 
tion. The present generation, a ns ere ge ges =29 | 
oa a eer 1934, show that out of 204,582 
t ayers ill not only have t 
tad eye ’ Ry rt y nave tes cast by workers outside of the | 
jay t 20ST th 10n-contributory ° . fap — 
pa) 2 co = y ) ridu she tutomobile industry 138,01 r 67 
pension system tor ne preser er cent were fr } a 
aged, but will forced to vide | * mi - 
aged, bu will be forced 0 provid tins: 61,401. or 30 ve 
fully for its own old age. 7 , 
Ve “ er tor SOme form of npa ] 
Mr. Epstein found equally vul- a a , 
a : —_ and only 5,164 or 3 per ent, fa- 
nerabdie provisions in the unempiloy- i a Lien) : 
7 : “i ; : red individual representation o1 
ment insurance features of the bill . th > = pis , 
. ‘ ° some her forr , 
and he declared that if the Frere > —— oe 
: their e vers 
passes there is grave danger that ~~ Suiployers. 
: . 
a great national movement may Drives Home Point 
grow up emphasizing its weak- “The small percentage of votes 
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nesses and resulting in its repeal.|for company unions or employe 








MPLOYER propaganda de-, 
signed to spread the belief that 
American labor does not wish to 
be “eoerced” by trade unions and |! 
opposed to labor ciamaeationa! 
received a severe jolt this week | exi 
vith the publication of a report of | 
a study completed by the Twentiet! | 
Century Fund, an independent r« 
earch organization, showing ar 


epresentation plans in general,” 
leclared, “is interesting 
e contentions made at 
1 e the various boards 
at i agencies, where they 
Kistec were the choice of em- 
The available material 
nfortunate loe not lend itself 
a nclusive comparison of the 
f > same employes in elec- 
iv npany and under 
la B Bye 
The rt stat frankly that 
resuits of an election are not 
‘ he agency under 
held. As an 
at e report says: 
Re ated cases, how- 
ate that tne out- 
an election may to some 
ed by the agency 
vi t vote is taken. 
I I ASE ee Tubize- 
Cha ( any was recorded 
7000 of the employes voted 
in en e representation plan 
F lary 16, 1934, and that 
600 voted avainst it 
Demands Bona Fide Unions 
“In the deci August 23, 
1 n e other ind, the Na- 
yal Labor Relations Board 
oOinted out that, based on an elec- 
tion held under the supervision of 
the National Labor Board, 1,076 


ut of 1,624 ballots, or 66 per cent, 
favored an A.F.ofL. organization.” 
(Continued on Page Two) 
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Zose Charters in 
‘Tnternational 


nf N Wednesday it was announced 
Locals 
and 717 of the Retail Clothing 
en’s Union and the Retail 
k, Suit, Dress and Fur Sales- 
ple’s Union had been suspended 
nding an investigation by the 
“Retail Clerks’ International Pro- 
*tective Association. President Wm. 
Green of the A.F.ofL. had ordered 
an, investigation. 
S°2'Phis action was 
® -widespread publicity was given to 
 Megations in the New York Post 
+ "and World-Telegram, the stories in 
2“the former 
“written by a party member. What 
‘@flas been obnoxious to many So- 
'2UGalists is that a party member 
“tghould engage in publicity in a 
Sitfion-Socialist publication which is 
‘Wdamaging to the whole labor move- 
* ment. The so-called “liberal” dai- 
lies have always been seeking sen- 
4 Sations of this kind regardless of 
.» their effect upon the trade unions. 
Class-conscious 
<veally believe that undemocratic 
/rapractices are occurring in a union 
®-@we a duty to the organized work- 
ing class to bring the alleged in- 
‘formation to the labor movement 


that the charters of 


paper 


Socialists 


taken after 


having been 


who 


where it can be acted upon with- 
out damaging the. unions before 
hundreds of’ thousands of readers; 
The “liberal” journalist cares 
nothing about these ethics. He is 
interested in a “story” that will 
“make the grade” with his chief. 


The New Leader is glad, how- 
ever, that the investigation is to be 
made although damage. has. been 
done by the publicity given to the 
accused unions, members and of- 
ficials by the Post and World-Tele- 
gram. As The New Leader said 
last week, we hope that the in- 
vestigation will be thorough and 
it will combat the “enemies within 
and without the labor movement,” 
which includes the sensation-mon- 
gering capitalist press and their’ 
reporters. It will also be as quick 
to condemn any person, member or 
official identified with any racket- 
eering or other dishonest practices 
that may be disclosed but at no 
time will it bay with the hounds of 
the capitalist press or agree to try 
any accused men in that press. 





MEETINGS OF TRADE 
UNION SOCIALISTS 


Saturday, April 20, 1:30 p.m., 
Local 17, I.L.G.W.U., at 7 East 
15th Street. 

Saturday, April 27, 1:30 p.m., 
Local 25, A.C.W.A., at 7 East 
15th Street. 

















New Leader Readers, 
- Patronize Our Advertisers! 
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| Get to know FRIEDMAN'S 


for Shoes--Hosiery--Bags--Accessories 


Start 


See Spring’s Latest Styles 
FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Get Greater Value for Your Money 


Friedman's have laways priced their merchandise so that 
they could maintain the slogan “You can always save 
money at Friedman’s.""—For almost forty years Fried- 
‘man’s have satisfied the requirements of particular New 
Yorkers who demand style and quality and above all 


fine fitting footwear. 


Spring Calls for NEW Shoes and, 
- We Answer with a Galaxy r} 
of Beautiful Styles for “ 


Women at $ 500 


ILLUSTRATED IS No. 5075 


A chic step in pump for “dressy” 
of Black Kid with Black Patent Leather. 


self-stitched—-perforated—new Continental heel. 


turned of finest leathers. 


For the Junior Miss & Growing Girl 
Friedman’s Create Special Footwear 


A Dressy Sandal, smartly per- 
forated and laced with con- 
trasting leathers. In Patent 
Colt — Blue Calfskin —White 
Calfskin. 





Finest boarded Calfskin— 
black or brown—hand 
sewed—snappy wing tip. 
Looks like a million dollars 
on the youngster’s feet and 
will stand the hardest wear. 





and economic 


FRIEDMAN 


OR. FINE FITTING FOOTWEAR 


New York Store 

643 Eighth Avenue (41st St.) 

2186 Third Ave. (119th St.) 

Third Ave., corner 152nd St 

14 E.FordhamRd. (JeromeAv.) 
Astoria Store 

31 Steinway 


14 Street 


Men Appreciate the Way 
These Shoes Look, Feel 


Young men particularly will like 
this English custom-made last be- 
cause of its unusually snappy style. 
Presented 
black or brown. 


Friedman’s Boys Shoes 
Made to Stand “Ruff- Stuff” 


THE LATEST IN BAGS 


Bags must properly match your shoes. They must 
possess quality that assures their appearance and 
wear and be styled in keeping. 
Bags of Genuine Calfskin and also of 
‘Neva- Wet’ Fabrics—dressy—practical 
al at the special price of 


NOW! 







or “Cailleur”’ 


Spring Clothes 
Smart buckle effect— 
Brooklyn hand 





y 12to3 3Y4to8 
$950 $350 


in finest Calfskin— 


$5.00 





Sizes | to 6 


$960 





See Friedman's 


$498 


Brooklyn Stores 


1018 Flatbush Av. (Regent PI.) 





Anti- Injunction 
Law a Triumph 
‘For Labor 
Bill Follows Draft Proposed 
By Waldman for Socialist 


State Committee—United 
Action Wins Victory 


with the passage by the New 
York Legislature of a bill 
providing for jury trials in .in- 
junction cases involving labor 
disputes, organized labor has 
won a distinet victory, and the 
Socialist Party has demonstrated 
the possibility of influencing leg- 
islation in the interest of the 
workers even when it is not rep- 
resented in the Legislature. - 

The bill, which is a modifica- 
tion of. proposals made by the 
State Committee of the Socialist 
Party, was endorsed and pressed 
by the State Federation of Labor 
after the Socialists had made an 
issue of it with the state govern- 
ment. 

The bill as passed by the Legis- 
lature omits the important feature 
of providing jury trials on the sub- 
stantive issues involved in strikes, 
but with that exception the new 
law follows closely proposals made 
by the Socialist Party through 
State Chairman Louis Waldman. 
The passage of the bill crowns 
effort’ covering a year and a half. 

The injunction issue became 
pressing in the summer of 1933 
when an exceptionally large num- 
ber of injunctions was issued. re- 
straining workers in strikes then 
going on, some of them partic- 
ularly drastic. On September 7th, 
State Chairman Waldman wrote 
Governor Lehman calling his at- 
tention to the incidents and urging 
that the Commission for the Im- 
provement of the Administration 
of Justice, then holding sessions, 
be instructed to investigate and to 
formulate a report to the Legis- 
lature. The letter cited a number 
of particularly . flagrant injune- 
tions prohibiting picketing and 
other lawful strike activities. 

Governor Lehman answered 
promptly and turned Waldman’s 
letter over to the Commission, with 
imstructions to that body to in- 
vestigate the charges made by the 
Socialist chairman. 

Following further correspond- 
ence, Comrade Waldman drew up 
a brief on behalf of the State Com- 
mittee and submitted it. to the 
Commission December 15th, 1933, 
together with a model bill. Hear- 
ings were held at the Bar Associa- 
jtion building and Waldman--ex- 
‘pounded the party’s position so 
effectively that the model bill was 
introduced by Senator Buckley, 
chairman of the Commission. 

No action was taken in the Leg- 
islative session of 1934, but early 
in the 1935 session Senator Elmer 
F. Quinn for the majority party 
introduced a bill differing in some 
respects from Waldman’s. The bill 
was endorsed by the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Socialist Party 
and many individual unions, on 
the ground that even an imperfect 
bill was better than none. At a 
spectacular hearing, Waldman ap- 
peared for the:party as well as for 
a number of important unions, 
while President George Meany and 
John F. Sullivan appeared for the 
State Federation of Labor. 

With the backing of the labor 
movement, won largely by Wald- 
man’s intensive work, the Lehman 
administration got back of the bill, 
and made it part of its program. 





Company Unions 
| Jolted in Report 


(Continued from Page One) 
The report of the ‘Twentieth 
Century Fund follows closely upon 
publication of findings of a previ- 
ous study by the same organization 
in which genuine collective bar- 
gaining was urged as essential to 
the national welfare. The previ- 
ous report declared that it was the 
duty of the government to see that 
workers enjoy the right to organize 
without coercion or intimidation 
from any source. 

These conclusions were reached 
after a six months’ study by a 
committee of Twentieth Century 
Fund, which was founded by Ed- 
ward A. Filene of Boston. 

The committee strongly recom- 
mended a labor disputes board con- 
taining the vital features of the 
pending industrial disputes bill, 
backed .by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Legislation was 
also urged that would guarantee 
freedom of organization for work- 
ers, impose the majority rule in 
collective.bargaining, and give the 
labor tribunal genuine powers of 
enforcement of labor laws as well 
as of collective agreements reached 
by fair and open negotiation. 
Maintaining that Section 7-A of 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act needed clarification and also 
strengthening, the report insisted 
that new guarantees to labor were 
the most pressing problem facing 
the national government. 

“The right of employes to organ- 
ize and to chose their own repre- 
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sentatives,” the report declared, 
“is a right with which the employer 
should not interfere in any way. 
Any such interference becomes a 
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MAY DAY ISSUE 
NEXT WEEK 


Ovr big May Day issue will 
appear next week, in plenty 
of time to be used at May Day 
meetings and demonstrations. 
The May. Day issue will contain 
stirring articles from leaders of 
the Labor movement, as well as 
many other features., 

Among the features will be 
a great May Day cartoon by 
JOHN ROGERS; a May Day 
poem by DON CARLOS with 
decorations by ARTHUR FASS- 
BERG, and contributions by 
PRESIDENT McMAHON of the 
United Textile Workers, KARL 
KAUTSKY, ALGERNON LEE, 
JAMES ONEAL, and many oth- 
‘ers. The remarkable article by 
SOCIAL DEMOCRAT on NEW 
PROBLEMS AND OLD ILLU- 
SIONS, vrowded out of this is- 
sue by increasing, demands by 
advertising on our space, will 
‘appear next week. 

Also important documents of 
the First International, written 
by Karl Marx for American 
workers, that have not appeared 
in publications of the modern 
generation. You will want to 
clip these documents because of 
their historical value. 

* * >” 


tf YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO 
MISS THE NEW LEADER! 














Zaritzky Honored on 
His 50th Birthday 


In the presence of more than 
1,000 of his friends, associates, and 
comrades, ineluding the more ac- 
tive workers of the cap and indus- 
try locals of this city, Max Zarit- 
sky, president of the Cap and Mil- 
linery Department. of the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Work- 
ers’ International Union, celebrat- 
ed his fiftieth birthday last Satur- 
day at a banquet, one of a series 
in various parts of the country 
where cap and millinery locals are 
joining other branches of the la- 
bor and Socialist movement in pay- 
ing tribute to the man who for 25 
years has been their leader and 
guide. 

Zaritsky, who had just returned 
from California, with a brief stop 
in Chicago, where 4,000 millinery 
workers. greeted him at a mass 
meeting and concert to celebrate 
his birthday, responded to numerous 
expressions of appreciation by 
stating that he had received in joy 
more from the work in which he 
has been engaged than he had sac- 
rificed, and that after 25 years of 
active leadership he knew of noth- 
ing that he could have devoted his 
life’s work to that would have 
given him the satisfaction this did. 
On May 1, he will be the guest 
‘of the Boston cap makers-and mil- 
linery workers at a banquet in 


his. honor. 











Mary Schonberg 






|Dies; Was Long 
|Active in Party 


SOCAL? everywhere in New 


York were saddened to hear of 
the untimely death of Mary G. 
Schonberg after more than thirty 
years’ devoted activity in the 
movement. Mrs. Schonberg, who 
was but 45, died Monday of cancer 
after a long and agonizing illness. 

A quarter of a century ago 
Mary A. Gilbson was one of the 
most active of the younger Social- 
ist workers in the city. She was 
a beautiful girl, high-spirited, gay, 
and intensely devoted to Socialism. 
She had begun her Socialist work 
as a young schoolgirl, and her in- 
terest in and devotion to Socialism 
never flagged to the day of her 
death. She was one of the best- 
loved women ever te work in the 
Party in this country. 

Mary graduated from Morris 
High School, and then from the 
New York . Training School for 
Teachers and her first work was 
as a public school teacher. 

In 1911, she married Max Schon- 
berg, then one of the most active 
of the younger members of the 
party. After several years she 
left the school system to become a 
state factory inspector, She con- 
tinued her Socialist work, however, 
and for a while served as women’s 
state organizer. She toured the 
state a number of times, and 
served as a delegate to several 
state conventions. She made many 
trips abroad, keeping in contact 
with the Socialist movement wher- 
ever she went. 

In her earlier years Mary was 
intensely active in woman suffrage 
work and she helped organize the 
great suffrage parade in 1915 that 
marched up, Fifth Avenue with 
Eugene V. Debs at its head. She 
also worked in numerous election 
campaigns, in many of the early 
garment strikes, and in the work 
of organizing and launching the 
Rand School. She was one of the 
most active workers in the drive 
that resulted in the purchase of 
the People’s House, and later in 
the establishment of Camp Tami- 
ment. 

In recent years, Mrs. Schonberg 
was engaged in civic work, serving 
as secretary of the Women’s City 
Club and of the Council of Jewish 
Women, in which work she had the 
respect and admiration of her as- 
sociates as an able and a brilliant 
worker. She is survived by two 
daughters, who are at college and 
both of whom are active in the 
Socialist movement, as well as her 
father and mother. 

The funeral Wednesday was at- 
tended by hundreds of her com- 
rades in party work as well as her 
associates in her later civic work. 
The Socialist Party sent a huge 
wreath of red flowers. 








Arkansas Sharecroppers 





(Continued from Page One) 
fected region is also the region 
where in 1923 a strike of workers 
on a small railroad resulted in a 
dictatorship of several weeks by 
public officials in alliance with the 
ruling interests. All meetings of 
unions were suspended and a reign 
of terror ensued which brought 
about a government investigation. 
Now it is the turn of the cropper. 
He faces the same arbitrary rule 
sdlely because he is organizing to 
lift himself out of the degradation 
into which the crisis in cotton has 
plunged him. Night riders are in 
the saddle as in the days of the 
Ku Klux Klan following the Civil 
War, terrorizing black and white, 
breaking up meetings, beating up 
Negroes and attacking them in 
their homes. Socialist organizers 
have been attacked and the re- 
action has brought out the old 
Bolshevik bogey as justification of 
this terror. It is safe to say that 
Communism plays a small role in 
this movement of the croppers to 
improve their conditions. 

Primitive Folkways 

This whole region is one of semi- 
illiteracy because of the lack of 
proper educational facilities, and 
religious fundamentalism is the 
dominant factor in the intellectual 
life of the masses. The northern 
organizer who does not take this 
into account finds himself in con- 
flict with primitive folkways. While 
the croppers have local preachers 
who sympathize with their lot, 
other preachers are simply poodles 
who wear the collar of the ruling 
class, 

The Reverend J. Abner Sage, 
“Brother” Sage, is of this type. 


Intimate crony of a powerful farm 
manager, his church a meeting 
place for business men, planters 


and the Rotary Club, he recalls 
the parsons of colonial Virginia 
and Maryland who were boon com- 
panions of the planters who ruled 
the state-kept Episcopal Church. 
Here rank and wealth were pass- 
ports to the fine society of the 
aristocrats who displayed powdered 
wigs and silver buckles in Rich- 
mond and Annapolis. 

A Dollarized Parson 
Sage and his kind play the same 
servile role for the dollarized ex- 
poiters of Arkansas. He looks 
after the “spiritual welfare” of 
the upper classes. He has been 
behind a legislative investigation 
of Commonwealth College, whose 
students have helped the union, 
and prides himself on being an 





violation of law.” 





munism, which he fights in servile 
loyalty.to those who pay his salary. 
It is reported that this parson is 
so powerful in his locality that a 
word from him would stop the 
night riding terror, but he refuses 
to speak that word. The godly man 
is not content to wait for his re- 
ward in heaven. He is well fed 
and clothed by the godly exploiters 
of human kind who .also manage 
to obtain their “reward” out of the 
unpaid labor of white and Negro 
croppers. 
Protest to Congress 

The Socialist and labor move- 
ment is so poor in resources that 
financial aid required by these 
fighters in the southern class 
struggle is short of what it should 
be but to the extent that publicity 
regarding this foul ulcer is given 
it will help. The New Deal not 
only has not helped the croppers; 
under it they have sunk to a lower 
level while the exploiters have 
benefited by it. Conditions are 
shameful and a shower of letters 
and telegrams of protest to Con- 
gress would also help. 


Biggest May Day Is 
Being Planned 
(Continued from Page One) 
May Day conference on the 30-hour 
bill and about 100 delegates of 
trade unions and the Workmen’s 
Circle responded. The architects, 
engineers, chemists and technicians 
and the largest relief workers’ or- 
ganition also responded. Delegates 
of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council invited the conference to 
concur in a special meeting of that 

body to aid the bill. 

The result is that a mass meet- 
ing will be held Monday night, 
April 22, in Convention Hall in 
favor of the 30-hour and Wagner 
Disputes Bill. Senator LaFollette, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Ed- 
ward F. McGrady, and Charles W. 
Ervin of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers will be the speakers. 
The fraternization of Socialists 
and the organized workers will do 
a lot of good. 
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AsThé New Leader Goes to Press 
Workers Act on a Wide Front 





S The ‘New Leader goes to press hundreds of thousands of 
workers in all lines of industry, and in every part of the coun- 
try, are preparing to join their fellows in a great May Day celebra- 


tion, to demonstrate their solidarity and to demand the elementary 


will tend to disappear. 


cialist holiday. 


in the celebration. 


* ok 


workers? Take sports, for 
Workers’ Union has developed 
with men’s and women’s basket 


we mean. 
¢q in for labor sports, and next 
to report the very considerable 
for it! 


rights 6f organization, and the 30-hour week, as the first step to- 
ward a decent system under which hideous economic inequalities 


Observed first in 1886 as part of the American Federation of 
Labor’s drive for the then radical demand for an eight-hour day 
and 48-hour week,’May Day has become a great Infernational So- 
This is not the 
significance of May Day—read next week’s great May Day issue 
of The New Leader—but it is significant that in 1935 more and 
more of.the sections of the American Labor movement are joining 


place to tell of the international 


It is an inspiring thing to observe the rush of workers to join 
the various celebrations ;it will be an inspiring thing to march with 
the hosts:of labor and to participate in the various celebrations. 


ce ok 


HY should not the good things of life belong to the organized 


example, It will come as‘a sur- 


prise to many to realize that the International Ladies’ Garment 


an important sports department, 
ball teams that can holdup their 


end with the best; and as good;looking as the best, too—the girls, 
Other sections of the 


labor movement are beginning to 
week The New Leader will begin 
labor sports movement. Watch 


While we are.on the subject, we are asked to report that next 
Saturday (April 20th) there will be a great Labor Drama festival 
at the New School for Social Research, sponsored by the drama 


sroups of the [.L.G.W.U., 3rookwood Labor College, the Young 


Circle League and Rebel Arts. 


fuller details. 
‘* 
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a strike of relief workers 


it for their own purposes. The 
by the Jamestown Home and \W 


ago at Madison Square Garden. 


more such incidents are needed 


grave. problems? 
* 


LL 


editor. 


sorts of things come to 


against the Roosevelt program 
projects. 
among those represented were 


nicians. 
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“authority” on Socialism and Com- 








in 





are all suffering. 


pending settlement of their griev 
they will go back to their strike within ten days. 
strike that the people of that industrial city got a taste of what 
it means to have organized Communists horn in on any situation. 
For after working with them for several weeks they were so fed 
up by their tactics that they prepared a resolution repudiating 
them, only to learn what millions of workers have learned in other 
places; namely, that Communists enter a situation only to exploit 


not permitted to come to a vote. 
a little dose of what New York was treated to fourteen months 


We wish we had room to give 


* ok ok 


UT in Jamestown, N. Y., over on the western rim of the state, 


has just been temporarily ended 
ances. If they. get no satisfaction 
It was in that 


resolution was ready for passage 


fork Relief Association but it was 


In other words, Jamestown got 


By the action of the Communists 


the whole strike movement has been turned into a dogfight in- 
stead of a demonstration of working class solidarity. 


How many 
before the Communists are com- 


pletely isolated from the working class seeking solution for its 


+ - 
the desk of a Socialist and labor 


Nothing in months interested and pleased us more 
than a report of a labor mass meeting a few days ago to protest 


of $50 a month on work-relief 


The meeting was called by the Artists’ Union, and 


union sculptors, modelers, wood- 


carvers, architectural carvers and engineers, chemists and tech- 


J. Z. Sussman, who was secretary and is a member of* the 
noble old’ craft of woodearving, delivered a swell speech. telling his 
fellow craftsmen the meaning of the depression under which we 
We wish we could find room for a part or even 


the whole of the speech (maybe in some future issue) ; but what 
moved us deeply was the fact the artists are realizing that they 


belong with their fellow-workers. 


The heart of William Morris 


would have been made glad by that meeting! 





Trade Union Leaders 


to Address 


New Leader Labor Conference 





The big Trade Union Conference 
for The New Leader, called to meet 


Wednesday night, April 24th, at 
the People’s House, 7 East 15th 


Street, N. Y. C., will be addressed 
by leaders of a number of the 
largest unions in New York, 
well as by a number of important 
Socialist spokesmen. 

The conference will seat dele- 
gates from a large number of lo- 
cal unions. Every important Joint 
Board in the city has already 
elected delegates. 

Julius Hochman, Vice-President 
of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union and Manager 
of the Joint Board of the Dress 
and Waist Makers’ Union, will 
head the list of trade union speak- 
ers, and he will be joined on the 
platform by Abraham Cahan and 
B. C. Viadeck of the Jewish Daily 


as 


Forward, Louis Waldman and 
Charles Solomon, James _ Oneal, 
Editor of The New Leader, and 
others, 


The conference is expected to be 
a landmark in the history of The 
New Leader in its drive to become 
the mouthpiece of the entire or- 


ganized labor movement of New 
York, as well as of the aspirations 
of the workers of the entire 
country. 


Esther Friedman Lecture 

Esther Friedman, Chairman of 
the Women’s Conference Against 
the High Cost of Living, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak for 
the Women’s Branch of the Work- 
men’s Circle Branch 64 at 44 East 
7th Street, Saturday, April 20, at 
9.30 p.m. Comrade Friedman’s sub- 
ject is “Billionaire and Breadline.” 








Nailing Some Rumors Being 


Spread About The New Leader 





T 


HE NEW LEADER is unable to follow up all the 


rumors that are circulating regarding it, but two that 


have come to us require special mention. We can under- 
stand that when party members in other states hear these 
rumors they naturally react to them as the authors of the 


rumors want them to react. 


One rumors declares that persons not members of 
the Socialist Party are admitted to membership in The 
New Leader Association. This, of course, is not true. 
No person can join the Association unless he or she 


has been a member of the 
five years. 


Socialist Party for at least 


Another rumor is that the Association does not 


support the Socialist Party. 


One resolution adopted in 


another state by a party branch and in perfect good faith 


accepts this rumor as a fact. 


The resolution declares that 


“The New Leader Publishing Association, publishers of 
The New Leader, has formally withdrawn its support 
from the Socialist Party of the United States of America.” 

The New Leader Association has not formally or 


informally or in any other 


way withdrawn its support 


from the Socialist Party of the United States of America. 
On the contrary, without a dissenting vote it supports 
the Socialist Party of the U.S.A. 


Should any other rumors of this sort reach party 


members, we hope that they 
regarding them. 


will inform The New Leader 
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‘industrial production has increased 


Pe a April 20th, 1935 


Biscuit Strikers Back Galvin in 
Spurning “Settlement” 





All has not been quiet on the 
bakery front since the three 
thousand strikers of the National 
Biscuit Company have persisted in 
their daily mass picket line, thrown 
around the company at five every 
evening when the strikebreakers 
leave the plant at 15th Street and 
10th Avenue, New York City. 

On Monday and Tuesday the 
strikers were permitted to circle 
the plant by the police. But on 
Wednesday, as the mass of strikers 
left the headquarters at 245 West 
14th Street, a thousand strong, 
mounted police and riot squads mo- 
bilized between 8th and 9th Ave- 
nues. 

The mass line, not even wearing 
placards, without words, peacefully 
crossed the intersection at 8th 
Avenue and entered the block lead- 
ing into 9th Avenue, which is al- 
most three blocks from the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company plant. 
Midway in the block, without any 
warning the mounted police drove 
their horses onto the sidewalk, re- 
sulting in a scene that horrified 
the whole city. 

The strikers are determined to 
increase rather then lessen their 
daily picket line. The long weeks 
of suffering and privation have in 
no way mitigated their militancy 
and their solidarity. 

If the temporary injunction now 
granted by Supreme Court Judge 
Dore is made permanent, the strik- 
ers are unanimously in favor of 
making their mass picket line a 
more effective weapon than ever. 

Negotiations between the com- 
pany and the union officials are at 
a standstill. This state of affairs 
is the result of the company’s proof 
of ill faith in its pretence at settle- 
ment; for it has refused, despite 
every compromise offered by the 
union officials, to take back 45 per 
cent of the strikers. The company 
makes the retenticn of the eight 
hundred scabs, replacing as many 
strikers, a term of the settlement. 

William A. Galvin, president of 
the union, refuses to consider such 
a settlement and is backed one 


o’clock, for donations of money for 
its kitchen and for intense support 
in jts boycott of the National Bis- 
cuit Company products. 


Knitgoods Workers Support 
. Strikers ” 


The Joint Council Knitgoods 
Workers Union of .the American 
Federation of Labor voiced its 
protest against the police brutality 
practiced aganist the strikers of 
the National Biscuit Company. 
The following is a telegram sent 
to Mayor LaGuardia: 

“The marked increase of police 
brutality to workers on_ strike 
came to a climax Wednesday after- 
noon in the deliberate riding down 
and beating of Nationa] Biscuit 
strikers by police. Our .members 
as well as other organized workers 
have complained on numerous oc- 
casions against this brutality. Ten 
thousand organized knitgoods 
workers, members Joint Council 
Knitgoods Workers Union, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, vigorous- 
ly protest use of New York police 
to break strikes. We demand 
jointly with striking workers of 
National Biscuit Company and rest 
of organized labor that you imme- 
diately put a stop to this practice 
and we insist on legal right of la- 
bor to picket. 
Joint Council Knitgoods Workers 
Union—Harry Spindel, President, 

Louis Nelson, Manager.” 


MASS. LABOR COLLEGE 


CHELSEA, Mass.—The trade 
union movement and fraternal or- 
ganizations have, arranged a con- 
ference on April 24th at the Labor 
Lyceum in behalf of the recently 
organized New England Labor 
College. Michae] Flaherty of the 
Painters’ Union will speak on 
“Labor Education and the Future 
of the Labor Movement. 

The New England Labor College 
is a non-factional institution, de- 
signed to prepare men and women 
for active service in the American 
labor movement, and to promote 














hundred: per cent by his member-| the education of workers. Among 
ship. ° its faculty are noted educators 

To.all.sympathizers and all or-|and prominent labor leaders of 
ganized labor the strikers appeal| New England. Chealsea is one of 
for ‘support: on the daily picket|the most highly industrially de- 
line- which leaves the headquarters ! veloped communities of the United 
at-245' West 14th Street at five | States. 
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Europe Unites Against Hitler 

’ (Continued from Page One) many will meet with the united 
ig aithed directly at Germany. At| armed resistance of mankind, the 


the same time, however, the resolu- 
tion by no means closes the door 
for negotiations with Germany on 
proposals for the consolidation of 
peace. 

Litvinoff's View 

Among the League Council mem- 
bers who were most insistent upon 
drastic action against Germany 
was Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Rus- 
sia’s representative. 

“All states which 
have the right to arm,” M. Litvin- 
off said, charging Germany with 
cherishing hopes for revenge and 
conquest. “But should arms be 
granted to a nation which not 
merely is seeking revenge but also 
is cherishing unlimited territorial 
ambitions?” 

M. Litvinoff compared Germany 
to a man who is seeking to destroy 
his neighbors’ dwellings. 

The resolution adopted by the 
League Council, while not as 
strong as that demanded by M. 
Litvinoff, is in reality more con- 
ducive to the realization of the 
purposes it is designed to accom- 
plish. The position of those best 
familiar with the situation is that 
while Hitler and his government 
must be given to understand that 
in extreme necessity fascist Ger- 


love peace 





democratic nations must make it 
clear that they are determined to 
avoid a war, if possible, and to 
give Germany every opportunity to 
cooperate toward this end. 

To grant the just demands of the 
German people with respect to such 
revisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles as are juscified in fact and 
fairness is one thing. To permit 
Hitler and the gang around him to 
satisfy their insatiable appetite 
for war and aggrandizement is an- 
other. It is now for Hitler to 
chose. The world will be ready to 
meet him on any ground he cares 
to pick. 

The effects 
conference and the 
meeting should be welcomed as 
helping to clear the atmosphere 
and pave the way for a construc- 
tive approach to the problem of 
peace and war as it now presents 
itself. 

What this problem really is and 
the perspective from which Social- 
ists must view it is brilliantly ‘pre- 
sented in the correspondence re- 
ceived this week by The New 
Leader from Paris and published 
elsewhere in this issue. The author 
of the article is Peter Garwy, a 
distinguished Socialist journalist. 


of both the Stresa 
League Council 





Green Warns Against Upheaval 





(Continued from Page One) 
Federal Reserve Board; show that 
fewer workers are receiving less 
wages for producing more goods. 

According to the official reports, 


to 90% of the 1923-1925 level, 
while payrolls are only 67% of 
what they were at that time. And 
11,000,000 persons are jobless. 
The reports show that manu- 
facturing industries in January, 
1935, were producing 73% of what 
they produced in 1929, while 
weekly payrolls were only 59% of 
the 1929 level. Millions without 
jobs got no pay at all, of course. 
A set of figures cited by Francis 
J. Biddle, chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, 
comparison between 1919 and 1933, 
showing that the 
increased his production 7142, 


his earnings dropped 6%. tion for profit, while ignoring the 

“It all goes to show that we} social and human interests of so- 
need a compulsory thirty-hour|¢jety. Only a complete trans- 
week law,” said Senator Hugo} formation of the system along the 


Black of Alabama, author of the|] 
30-hour work bill, in commenting 
on the reports of Mr. Biddle’s 
figures. “The fact that we have 
90% of the 1923-1925 production 
in March of this year with some 
11,000,000 still unemployed is con- 
clusive proof that if we had 100% |, 
production on present working 
hours we would still be compelled 
to support millions of 
through public taxes. t 

Workers Cannot Buy c 


“We are producing more and 


< 


more goods with fewer and fewer|eliminate depressions, 
ment and widespread suffering. 





human laborers and a constantly 


decreasing proportion of the cost 
of production is going to wages. 


descending year by year. The re- 
sult is now, and has been, that we 


are 
ally 


and 


tendency is, 
the number of idle persons and add 
heavier 
those 
who do not 


have always pointed out, 
makes a] fore others have begun to perceive 
the facts cited above, 
average worker | the 
but} to think of machines and produc- 


cratic management of industry can 
really solve the problem 


30-hour week and put a few more 


millions of the unemployed to work 
at wages that will enable them to 


people re 


dustry on an equilibrium that will 


“This necessarily means that the 
purchasing ability of those who 
must consume our goods is rapidly 


not producing goods we actu- 
need, because farmers and 
laborers cannot buy. 
“This makes the machines idle 
the workers into idle- 
the constant economic 
therefore, to increase 


forces 


ness, and 


and heavier burdens on 
work to support those 
work.” 

All of which proves, as Socialists 
long be- 


who 


that it is in 


nature of the capitalist system 


ines of social ownership and demo- 


In the meanwhile, let us have the 


yuy back at least a larger quantity 
1f what they produce than they 
now able to do. In the long 
un, however, it will be discovered 
hat only the readjustment advo- 
ated by Socialists will place in- 


unemploy- 
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RUBBER DISPUTE IS 
ENDED BY A TRUCE 


e 

The rubber strike of about 
35,000 workers in Ohio was averted | 
by a truce signed in Washington: 
after two days of negotiations in 
which an agreement was an-|! 
nounced. This provides that the 
management will agree to consult 
“with the chosen representatives 
of any group of employees” to ad- 
just grievances and that changes! 
in hours, wages and working con- 
ditions emerging from negotiations 


I 


| 
| 
' 


in the plants. t 

One section referring to elections 
in the plants declares: “It is ree- 
ognized that the holding of an elec- 


goods Workers’ 


on 


c 
paper employees. 


Knitgoods Workers 


Condemn Héarst 


As Labor’s Foe 





The Joint 
Union, 
Newark, 


meeting in 


organized labor 


the newspaper. publishers in 
heir attempt to break the recently- 
oncluded strike of Newark news- 





tion as ordered by the National] r 
Labor Relations Board is _post- 
poned until. final decisions have 
been reached by the courts in the] } 
cases now pending in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals and the Supreme] i 
Court of the District of Columbia, 
and any appeals therefrom.” t 

It is agreed that there shall be 





no strike or lockout or discrimina- 


tion pending final decisions of the 
courts and any appeals that may 


taken. If in the meantime 


grievances arise in the plants, it 


s agreed that they shall be re- 


ferred to a fact-finding board of 


hree members approved by thé 


Secretary, of Labor, 





HE NE W 
Becta ye Mikado of 
confiscated in that far-off coun 
illegal to disseminate 
This strict censorship has caus 
to be cut off. An official com 
the 


confiscatory orders of 





The New Leader Banned in Japan 


tADE R bas earned the wrath of His Supreme 
“dangerous thoughts.’ 


States Post Office notified the circulation department of the 
Japanese 


Japan. This paper has been 
try under the law making it 


ed all subscriptions in Japan 
munication from the United 


authorities in Yokohama. 








Council of the Knit- 
at a recent 
unanimously 
| voted to condemn the anti-labor 
»0licies of the Hearst publications. 
It was pointed out that Hearst 
has always been notoriously anti- 
labor and that his present attacks 
constitute a 
serious menace to the standard of 
living of the American worker and 
to the right of workers to organize. 


shall be posted on bulletin boards be gen was slso the driving force 


SOC. PARTY MEMBERS 
REVERSE S.C. IN 
MASSACHUSSETS 


Referendum Rejects Reso- 
lution to Suspend Charter 
of New York State by a 
Vote of 5 to 1 


HE resolution of the State 

Executive Committee of the 
Socialist Party of Massachusetts 
urging the suspension of the char- 
ter of New York State has been 
reversed by a referendum of the 
party members in Massachusetts. 
The vote was 593 against the State 
Executive Committee to 119 in fa- 
vor of the committee. 


The action had its origin in a 
militant conference in New York 
City and the resolution carried the 
misrepresentations against the New 
York organization that have been 
current in circulars that have been 
issued in New York City. The 
vote indicates an overwhelming 
majority of the party members are 
opposed to the reckless policy of 
suspending charters. 


In the case of New York State 
it is obvious that suspension would 
have its repercussions in many 
other states and make it almost 
impossible to keep the party 





intact, 


Contempt Charges 
Withdrawn; Knitgoods 
Pickets Continue 





The Joint Council Knitgoods 
Workers’ Union, American Feder- 
ation of Labor, through its 
picket lines in front of th 
Knitting Mills. 54 Canal 
N. Y. C., compelled the 
Klein to withdraw charges of con- 
tempt of court against 36 pickets 
arrested for violating an injunc- 
tion against picketing. 

Louis Nelson, Union 
and William Schaffer, 
Agent, are being held by the cour: 
on contempt proceedings to make 
a test of the validity of the in- 
junction. 

Louis Nelson declared, “The 
fight that the Joint Counci! is now 
waging against the Klein Knitting 
Mills is not simply a_ struggle 
against the individual manufac- 
turer, but that the entire National 
Knitted Outerwear Association is 
supporting and financing this man- 
ufacturer in an effort to defeat the 


mass 





mover 


e my 


Manager, 
Business 


spread of unionization of the knit- 
goods workers.” 
However, the Joint Council will 


continue its mass picketlines and 
will continue its fight to defeat 
the attempts of the employers to 
revert back to the open shop and 
slave conditions. 


BOOST 
THE NEW LEADER! 
Do two things. Build the Social- 
ist Party and get subs for The 








New Leader to help build it. 








15,000 DRESSMAKERS 
WIN FINE VICTORY 





} e- 15,000 \ drecenighell of-New 

York who stopped work ,last 
week in protest against chiséling 
by employers in violation ‘of* the 
wage provisions of the colleetive 
agreement with the National Dress 
Manufacturers Association, .repré- 








senting the jobbers, won ‘a’ fine 
victory this week when virtually 
all employe in question agreed 
to meet the union’s demands. ° 
While the jobbers’ association 


charged the union with violation 
of the agreement in ordering: the 
stoppage, and Albert’ Feldblum, 
the impartial chairman of the in- 
dustry, was inclined to agree that 
technically the union had no right 
to proclaim the stoppage without 
giving proper notice, the individual 
employers soon perceived that the 
workers were determined to obtain 
redress of their grievances, .Mr, 
Feldblum did not pass upom. the 
merits of the dispute itself. 


Immediately after his decision 
the procession of individual<em- 
ployers anxious to sign up with the 
union on the basis of the wage.re- 
adjustment demanded began; and 
continued until virtually all sem- 
ployers had signed up. Neatly all 
of the workers have resumed épér- 
ations. 

It is now expected that the Na- 
tional Dress Manufacturers -Asso- 
ciation will sign a collective agree- 
ment with the union on a basis 
satisfactory to the employes. . 
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115 W. 125th ST..... 
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NEW YORK 


At Times:Square 


152 EAST 86th ST. Near Lexington Ave. 
Near Lenox Ave. 
1291 St. Nicholas Ave....Neer 160th St. 


The Clothing Industry Said: 
“IT CAN'T BE DONE!” 


Crawford Says: 
“YOU be the Judge!” 


The clothing industry said that even New York's Largest Cloth- 
ing Chain couldn't sell—at $18.75 —clothes with all the niceties 
of the $40 and $50 kind. 


We know differently. But YOU be the judge. 


Come to any Crawford store. Examine our new Spring suits, 
topcoats and sports clothes with due care. Look at the fabrics, 
the styling, the tailoring. Try them on and see how you look in 


by all the yardsticks you know. 


We're willing to rest our case with the most critical judge. 


Now, here's a tip. Look carefully at the styling. It’s the work of 
D’Ambrosio, one of America’s great designers. Look also for 
hand tailoring. There’s more of it than ever before. And don’t 
hesitate to ask for any of the new Spring fabrics, no matter 
how costly you think they sare. We have them—at $18.75. 


We invite Write 


Ave, Neu 


your mail inquiry. 


BROOKLYN 
Cor. 12th St. 467 FULTON ST. Cor. Lawrence St?. 
Cor. 13th St. 
Cor. ISth St. 90 Flatbush Ave. Nr. Schermerhorn St, 
Cor. 33rd St. 1700 PITKIN AVE. Neer Rockaway Ave, 
Cor. 35th St. 1512 Pitkin Ave., opp. Loew's Pitkin Th, 


1622 Pitkin Ave., 
Cor. 57th St. 


ALL STORES 





York, for fabric swatches and 
AF) Gentleman,” an interesting book you'll want to keep. 
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Cor. Hopkinson Ave. 
26 MANHATTAN AVE... Near Varet St. 
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NO CHARGE 
FOR 
ALTERATIONS 





to 100 Fifth 
"Today's 





Every garment purchased 

this week will be altered 

and ready for you Easter 
Saturday. 








BRONX 

10 E. FORDHAM RD. N 

340 E. Fordham Rd., op. K gsbridge Rd 

378 E. Fordham Rd., Nr. Webster Ave. 

$26 WILLIS AVE. Near 149th St. 
NEWARK 

94 MARKET ST... Cor. Washington St. 
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erome Ave. 


A Shade 


CLOTHES 
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JAMAICA 
68.95 JAMAICA AVE., Cor. 168th Sa 
At the End of the “L", Jamaica, L. a 
JERSEY CITY 
4 JOURNAL SQUARE 
317 CENTRAL AVE....Cor. Griff) Sm 


BOSTON 
595 WASHINGTON ST., Cor. Avery Se 
PHILADELPHIA 
122% MARKET STREET 
3S. 69th STREET 
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(Continued_from Page One) 
By Peter Garwy 
tions. Both peoples and govern- 
ments have experiented a radical 
mental change. Whereas before all 
efforts were directed toward dis- 
armament in the search for guar- 
antees of security, the objective 
now is to find “security” in re- 
armament. The search for “guar- 
antees of security” had as_its ob+ 
jective consequence the creation of 
military alliances which almost 
automatically must lead to war. 
Hitler's Objections 

Hitler has made the bayonet the 
symbolofthe-day. The issue is 
not only in his defiant rearmament, 
his. ignoring of the Versailles 
Treaty, the introduction of uni- 
versal military service on the 
model of imperial Germany, ex- 
tension of the Reichswehr, the 
police, the so-called labor services, 
ete., to 72 divisions. The issue is 
in the strategic and political aims 
which Germany has placed before 
herself. It is no secret that the 
Hitler regime is aiming at two 
objectives. First, the creation of a 
“Greater Germany” by unification 
of all German territories (Austria, 
Danzig, Memel, Upper Silesia, the 
Polish Corridor, the German sec- 
tions of Czechoslovakia, Alsace- 
Lorraine, etc.); and, second, ex- 
pansion to the East (seizure of 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, White 
Russia, the Ukraine, etc.—the 
seizure of the border states and 
dismemberment of Russia). Both 
aims represent parts of a larger 
aim, which is the establishment of 


on of Five Buffalo Mem- 

vers for Advocacy of Armed 

ir surrection Approved by 
State Organization 


RO’ ESTING vehemently against 
the defeat of ratification of the 
“@hti-child labor amendment, the 
(Socialist. Party through the State 
Executive Committee filed demands 
¢ immediate reconsideration with 


York Legislature at its meet- 
e last Sunday. 

e committee at its all-day ses- 
‘presided over by Charles W- 
nan of Schenectady also re- 
the appeals of five Buffalo 

abers expelled from the party 
for advocacy of. armed insurrec- 


he committee wired as follows 


“State Executive Committee 
Socialist Party requests your 
excellency to force reconsidera- 

‘tien .and adoption of Child Labor 
Amendment. Failure of our state 
“to adopt amendment is disgrace- 
ful and belies claim of state 
about leading the way with 
respect to legislation in the in- 
terest of the toiling masses.” 
Senator John J. Dunnigan, Ma- 
jority leader of the upper house, and 
Speaker Irwin Steingut of the As- 
sembly, received identical messages 
as follows: “State Socialist Party 
urges reconsideration adoption 
child labor amendment before ad- 


2. 
® 
German hegemony in Europe and 


throughout the world. 

The realization of: this program 
by German neo-imperialism, sup- 
porting itself not only upon the 
appetites of the big agrarians and 
large bourgeoisie, but also upon 
the large middle classes and con- 
siderable sections of the workers 
under the influence of fascism, is 
possible only through war. 

On the other hand, it is true that 
the Hitler dictatorship needs a 
“breathing spell” to complete its 
military preparations, particularly 
the air fleet. The dictatorship wants 
war and fears it. For war means 
running the definite risk of defeat 
and consequent revolution. These 
two tendencies—the urge for war 
and fear of war—explains the hesi- 
tations and contradictions of Ger- 
many’s military policy. 

“Peace Indivisible™ 

British diplomacy seeks to utilize 
these contradictions and Germany’s 
need of a “breating spell” as.a 
means of luring the Third Reich 
back into the League of Nations 
and a collective program of se- 
curity, in order that Germany may 
be bound by international obliga- 
tions embodied in an international 
agreement for limitation of arma- 
ments. The visit of Sir John Simon 
and Captain Eden to Berlin, under- 
taken despite Germany’s return to 
universal military. service, demon- 
strated that Hitler has no inten- 
tion to have his hands tied, par- 
ticularly in the East, i.e., with re- 
spect to Soviet Russia. Hitler’s 





amination and consideration finds: 

“As to Point 1: We find that 
the trial was conducted strictly in 
accordance with the provisions of 
the State Constitution and Local 
By-Laws. The defendants were 
notified in advance to prepare 
their defence. The trial was con- 
ducted by the Executive Commit- 
tee (which is a delegated body 
having representatives from all 
branches and therefore acts as a 
central committee within the mean- 
ing of Article I, Sec. 14, and Ar- 
ticle V, Sec. 2, of the Party State 
Constitution) sitting in a commit- 
tee of the whole. 

“The defendants were given am- 
ple opportunity to produce evi- 
dence in their own behalf and ar- 
gue their cases, and some of the 
defendants who were delegates to 
the Executive Committee were even 
permitted to vote, though under 
the. rules a member under charges 
has no vote. 

“From the evidence submitted 
by both sides we find that the de- 
fendants received a fair trial and 
that the trial was democratically 
conducted. Your committee there- 
fore recommends the rejection of 
Point 1 of the appeal. 


“As to Point 2: The appellants 


journment.” 
. The five Buffalo members, Rev. 
Herman J. Hahn, Professor Wil- 
liam B. Chamberlain, George C. 
Brickner, Jean Guthrie and Am- 
paro Segnet-Diaz, members of the 
Revolutionary Policy Committee, 
had been expelled in January by 
the expulsions were confirmed by 
Erie County, a delegate body, and 
the expulsons were confirmed by 
&@ general memership meeting of 
the; local, Their appeal to the 
S.E.C: was referred to a sub-com- 
mittee consisting of William Kar- 
lin,rJulius Gerber and U. Solomon 
who heard evidence and brought 
in a report sustaining the expul- 
Sions, The S.E.C., after a thor- 
ough discussion, adopted, as its 
Own, the report which follows: 
“The five members were expelled 
on eharges preferred against them 
ert. Hoffman, Executive Sec- 
of Local Buffalo, which 
were based on the ground 
, they advocated armed insur- 
ny. 
hey were found guilty by the 
xecutive. Committee. of Local 
P unty, and by a vote of 
bre than 3 to 1 expelled from 
the party.’ They then appealed to s nt 
the general membership meeting submitted a joint statement which 
Of the local which was held on|is the statement of the Buffalo 
January 20th ,and the membership| &-P-C. Your committee finds that 
Meeting duly sustained the Cen-|the evidence fully sustains the 
charge that the appellants advo- 
cated armed insurrection. 
“Furthermore, on a direct ques- 
tion asked at the membership 
meeting of Local Erie County, 
whether they are members of the 
R.P.C. and believe in and advocate 
armed insurrection, the answer 
was ‘yes’ to both questions, with 
the addition that ‘we are Commu- 


Ks 


oproved=the ggpulsion. They now 
ppeal to the State-Executive Com- 
his appeal is based on~ two 
ants: 1. That the trial was un- 
mocratic, and 2. That the find- 


and sentence are not war- 
ed by the evidence. 











nists with a small c.’ 

“The argument’ that 
had no authority to discipline 
these members because the com- 
mittee appointed ‘by the N.E.C. to 
investigate the R.P.C. did not re- 
port as yet, not valid. The 
power and jurisdiction to try and 
discipline members for misconduct 
in the local which they are 
members, subject to appeal to the 
duly constituted State Executive 
Committee in accordance with the 
provisions of the Party State Con- 
stitution. 

“Your committee, therefore, finds 

that these accused members were 
expelled in accordance with the 
rules and regulations of the party. 
We recommend that the State 
Executive Committee deny the ap- 
peal and sustain Local Erie County 
in its verdict~of expulsion affect- 
ing William B. Chamberlain, Her- 
man J. Hahn, George C. Brickner, 
Amparo Segnet-Diaz and Jean 
Guthrie, and that the same stand 
expelled as members of the Social- 
ist Party.” 

The S.E.C. voted to begin 
series of up-state meetings to re- 
vitalize the party in various sec- 
tions of the state. The first is to 
be in the Capitol district in or 
near Albany during the week-end 
of May 18th and 19th. 

There will be a meeting of the 
full state committee May 4th to 
pass upon a reply to the nine- 
point program of the National 
Executive Committee. The sub- 
committee of the State Committee 
working on a statement that 
will endeavor to clarify the issues 
before the party in a manner to 
reflect the views of the state 
organization. 
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NEW YORK’S LARGEST CLOTHING CENTER 


Forty-one years of style creators! 
Thirteen blocks of clothing stores! 
Over fifty completely unionized stores! 


Situated on 


STANTON STREET 


Every clothing store on Stanton Street is now showing 
the newest, the finest and most advanced styles in 
suits and topcoats, to fit the figure and the pocket 
of the well dressed New Yorker. 
* 


Millions of Men Buy Their Clothes 
On Stanton St. Due to These Facts: 


1. Stanton Street merchants sell the finest constructed 


garments. 


2. Every figure, whether a man is tall, short, fat, or slim, 


is fitted due to the large selection obtainable. 


: A ees th] 
3. The prices are the lowest in New York because 


Stanton Street clothiers do not'pay high rentals. 
& 

You are asked to come down to this 
street of good values and be convinced 
of quality, service and satisfaction. 
HOW TO GET THERE 
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B.M.T. to Essex 
ILR.T. to 14th St 
Elevated Trains: 
Elevated Trains: 


Street 


3rd Avenue stop at Houston Street. 





and Crosstown Car direct to Stanton St. 


Znd Avenue stop at Rivington Street. 
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diplomacy is based upon the lines 
and principles that guided German 
war strategy in the transfer of 
troops from the Western to the 
Eastern front and back again. 
That is why Hitler expressed to 
Simon his willingness to enter into 
peace guarantees in the West pro- 
vided his hands remained free in 
the East for “repelling of Bolshe. 
vist aggression threatening the 
West.” Should Hitler succeed in 
this play and strengthen his po- 
sition in the East at the expense 
of Russia, jt would be only a ques- 
tion of time before Germany would 
hurl herself upon the West in 
search of revenge. Thus the general 
strategic aim would be attained. 
Simon and Eden apparently per- 





ceived the purpose of Germany’s 
displomacy which, by the way, is 
dictated by the Reichwehr gen- 
erals, The British diplomats con- 
vinced themselves on the scene of 
the true meaning of Hitler’s 
“pacifism.” They perceived that 
“neace is indivisible,” that the po- 
sition of Paris and Moscow was 
correct, that there can be no peace 
in the West without peace in the 
East. 

Eden’s trip to Moscow did not 
bring establishment of a new 
Entente. But it did lead to a closer 
understanding between the Soviet 
and British points of view. Through 
his ecnversations in Moscow, Eden 
apparently was convinced that 
Moscow has definitely abandoned, 
at least for the time being, its 
policy of carrying revolution into 
other countries “on the points of 
red bayonets.” Threatened by Japan 
on one side and Germany on the 
other, Soviet Russia is pushing 
feverishly her military prepara- 
tions for resistance and is eagerly 
seeking real peace. Soviet Russia 
is ready to enter. any scheme of 
collective security to escape inva- 
sion of conquerors in the West 
and in the East. Eden’s Warsaw 
conversations failed to clear up 
definitely the position of Poland, 
caught between fascist Germany 
and Bolshevist Russia, and hesi- 
tating, hence, between two orienta- 
tions. 

Socialist Responsibility 

The Stresa conference may clarify 
the situation and reveal whether 
or not it may be possible to avert 
war by means of collective security 
and . limitation of armaments, 
either with or without Germany. 

European Socialism is following 
developments with unconcealed 
grave concern. It has been weak- 
ened too much by the world de- 
pression and defeats in the coun- 
tries where fascism is in power to 
play any decjsive part in the de- 
velopment of the world crisis ‘and 
prevention of war. We must not 
entertain any illusions on_ this 
score. But even less excusable 
would it be to wait fatalistically 
for the “inevitable war,” on the 
excuse that the international prole- 





tariat and the Socialist movement 
are too weak to prevent it, and in 
the hope that war would inevitably 
lead to revolution and the. victory 
of Socialism. 

We do not know what would 
come after a new war. The last 
war gives us little food for hope. 
A new war may well lead to the 
destruction of civilization, It may 
drown all Socialist hopes and as- 
pirations in a. sea of blood and 
mud, and destroy all outlook for 
the future... A victory of the 
fascist and dictatorial countries 
would mean the establishment of 
Caesarism in Europe for many 
decades. 

European Socialism cannot, must 
not, and dare not refrain from 
efforts to avert war. It must not 
base any hopes-upon war. It must 
do everything in its power to pre- 
vent war. No opportunity must be 
permitted to go unutilized in the 
fight for this abjective. With Ger- 
many or without Germany, all 
efforts must be bent in the same 
direction. 

Leok at Soviet Russia: She has 
entered the League of Nations. 
She used to denounce the French 
general staff and is now seeking 
a military alliance with France. 
She used to denounce England as 
her traditional enemy. She is now 
seeking an entente. with England. 
She used to denounce the Ver- 
sailles Treaty as the source of all 
evil, She is now defending the 
sacredness of that treaty. Soviet 
diplomacy has made all these zig- 
zags because it is desperately con- 
cerned with the maintenance of 
peace. . 

Imperialist Appetites 

We must not forget that So- 
cialism cannot confine itself to 
mere support of the peace efforts 
of bourgeois governments, be they 
democratic governments. However 
weak it may be, it must follow its 
own line and develop energetic 
initiative in efforts to avert war. 
What we are now witnessing in 
Europe is to no small extent the 
result of the imperialist appetites 
and nationalist short-sightedness 
of the victor nations. The Ver- 
sailles Treaty does, indeed, embody 
a number of crying injustices. It 
painful to be called upon to 
make concessions to Hitler such 
as had been denied to democratic 
Germany. Responsible for this is 
the diplomacy of the victor coun- 
tries. But these concessions will 
have to be made, in order at least 
to strengthen the shaken dam 
which is now barely holding back 
the elemental forces of war about 
to overwhelm the fields and cities 
of Europe. 

We must differentiate between 
the. neo-imperialist objectives of 
Hitler Germany and the just de- 
mands of the German people. The 
first must be resisted vigorously, 
the second must become the basis 
of agreement for a_ collective 
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President Green Calls for 
Big Organization Drive 





(Continued from Page One) 
and for sharing experience in’ or- 
ganizing and administering unions 
with newer members. As president 
of the American Federation of 
Labor, I urge upon every labor 
organization the crisis that we 
face, and the paramount need of 
doubling organizing activity in the 
immediate future. Now is the time 
to mobilize all strength and all 
resources and to set ourselves to 
the sacred mission of raising the 
banners of unionism for all -those 
who work for wages. Each union 
should set itself to this goal and 
each member should ho his part.” 


Must Strengthen Trade Unions 
Emphasizing what labor regards 
the paramount importance of 
the industrial relations board bill, 
designed to strengthen the rights 
of trade unions and facilitate the 
work of labor organization in a 
manner more effective than here- 
tofore, Mr. Green declared “there 
is no question in any unbiased 
mind that wage earners must or- 
ganize in order to negotiate a work 
contract. with their employers and 
that if they are not organized they 
can never get any fairer deal than 
the employer is willing to give 
them.” 

“The New Deal means nothing if 
it dees not mean justice for those 
who have not had a square deal,” 
Mr. Green continued. “Whether 
this new principle came as a mat- 
ter of justice or as a way of 
providing the greater consuming 
power demanded by mass _ produc- 
tion industries, is relatively unim- 
portant. The urgent problem is to 
require employers to comply with 
law which defines their em- 
ployes’ rights. 

“The larger employers of this 
country obviously fear collective 
bargaining. They do not want to 
meet representatives of their em- 

in conference, and discuss 
and conditions of employ- 
ona basis of fact. They fine 
convenient keep the 
and earnings of their in- 
lustry confidential to management 
and to decide unquestioned what 
they shall allot to wages. They do 
not want to discuss grievances with 
outside representative of their 
workers’ union. Why? Because 
they have no control over him and 
can insist on justice. 

The Demands of Labor 
“Labor asks that the right of 
employes to organize and bargain 
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an agency to which it can take 
violation of its rights to organize 
and bargain collectively and se- 
cure its rights. It asks, therefore, 
that the National Labor Relations 
Board be given powers of enforce- 
ment similar to those given the 
Federal Trade Commission. It asks 
these things that justice and order 
may be possible for wage earners 
in their work lives.” 

Mr. Green also demanded that 
the government apply the prevail- 
ing wage principle on all jobs on 
public relief workers and insisted 
that the entire relief program be 
speeded up to take care at least of 
part of the 11,000,000 unemployed 
and stimulate the processes of eco- 
nomic recovery. 

In stren® words he demanded in 
behalf of labor the passage of the 
economic security bili as the 
foundation for a more generous 
and comprehensive social security 
structure. 

“There is little decrease in un- 
emplcyment,” Mr. Green said. “The 
relief rolls have gone up. Busi- 
ness reports foreshadow little gains 
during this year. These facts make 
clear the need for a permanent 
relief plan and agencies. Millions 
of people will for years to come 
have no other access to the neces- 
saries of life than through relief. 
It is a plain matter of wisdom to 
make permanent provisions to meet 
these needs. We can hardly do less 
than arrange for permanence of 
relief for those whom the emer- 
gency has deprived an opportunity 
to earn a living.” 

Unemployment relief and old age 
pensions must be written into the 
statute books of the nation, Mr. 
Green warned, and at this session 
of Congress. 

Socialists inside and outside the 
trade unions join with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in these 
demands, but they point out that 
labor has little from 
Congress or any of the old political 
parties beyond what it is in a po- 
sition to demand and see through. 

When labor learns to combine 
the instrument of economic organ- 
ization with independent political 
action through a party of its own 
chosing and making, it will be in 
a position to develop the strength 
necessary for its complete emanci- 
pation and the emancipation of 
society as a whole ftom the rule 
of greed, selfishness and exploi- 
tation. 
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strengthening of peace, 

The reserve of possible conces- 
sions to Germany’s just demands 
is not yet exhausted. Revision of 
the Versailles Treaty by force is 
dangerous and must not be per- 
mitted. Revision of the Versailles 
Treaty by peaceful understanding 
through the instrumentality of the 
[League of Nations need not dis- 
turb any honest friend of peace. 
As long as the reserve of possible 
concessions to Germany’s just de- 
mands is not exhausted there can 
be little hope of close cooperation 
of the powers against German 
aggression. 

Curbing Nazi Vandals 

It would be quite another thing, 
however, should Germany, not sat- 
isfied by the eliminations of the 
injustices of the Versailles Treaty, 
continue to pursue the objectives 
of the Hitler regime—hegemony 
of Europe, seizure of other peoples’ 
territory and subjection of Ger- 
many’s neighbors. Pursuit of these 
objectives will inevitably rouse a 
mighty coalition of nations against 
Germany. It will be definitely a 
coalition of defense. It is hardly 
thinkable that Hitler will venture 
to. make war upon the whole of 
Europe, a war of unconcealed 
aggression. It may be hoped that 
the application of economic, finan- 
cial and diplomatic sanctions would 
be sufficient to stop Hitler Ger- 
many. 

International Socialism has from 
the very beginning made the re- 
vision of the Versailles Treaty one 
of its cadinal immediate objectives. 
Unfortunately this objective has 
not always been, pursued with the 
necessary consistence and energy. 
Socialist policy has emphasized 
unduly the idea of “fulfillment” as 
a means of facilitating revision. 
By this line of aetion the Socialists 
in the defeated countries were 
placed in an extremely difficult 
tactical situation. The policy of 
fulfillment should have been bal- 
anced by a more energetic policy 
for revision of the Versailles 
Treaty. Unfortunately, this was 
not the case. 

Without paying any attention to 
the cries of nationalists, calmly 
and with determination, without 
surrendering to war hypnosis, we 
must insist upon a realistic, honest 
policy of peace. Peace must be 
made secure, if possible, by the 
organization of collective security, 
including Germany. Only by mak- 
ing an honest effort in this direc- 
tion will it be possible to justify 
any organization of collective 
security without Germany, i.e., 
against Germany, should Hitler 
make this unavoidable by refusing 
to be satisfied with just and fair 
concessions and thus emphasizing 
once more the Third Reich’s ag- 
gressive aspirations. 

In such event we may count also 
upon the probability of America’s 
entry into the situation by throw- 
ing the weight of her political and 
economic power into the balance. 
Perhaps the United States may 
then recall the existence of a 
forgotten document—the Kellogg 
Pact. 


Neistadt Honored at 
Fine Banquet in 
Baltimore 





By general agreement the dinner 
arranged in Baltimore last Sunday 
night in honor of the 25 years of 
devoted service to the Socialist and 
labor movement rendered by Sam- 
uel M. Neistadt, was the best ever 
held in that city. The affair was 
arranged by the Socialist Party, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, the Joint Board of the Cloak- 
makers, the district committee of 
the Workmen’s Circle, and the 
Jewish Socialist Verband. Com- 
rade Neistadt is the state secre- 
tary of the Socialist Party of 
Maryland and has served for years 
in that office. 

Morris L. Polin was toastmaster 
and proved to be an able one. Let- 
ters and telegrams poured in from 
many cities, so many that only a 
few could be read and the rest 
were mentioned by name. An or- 
chestra provided some _ excellent 
numbers and the speakers repre- 
sented various organizations and 
institutions in Baltimore and other 
cities. Amang the outside speak- 
ers were Bertha H. Mailly who 
brought the greetings of the Rand 
School and Local New York, James 
Oneal who represented The New 


Abramowitsch Replies to Daily 
Worker on Lang Articles on 
Russia; Contrast of Bour- 
geois and Socialist Views « 


By Raphael Abramowitsch | 
Member of the Executive, Socialist 
and Labor International 


The Communist press has’ tried 
to involve me in the matter of the 
publication in the Hearst press of 
the articles of Harry,. Lang on 
Soviet Russia. In the Daily Worker 
of April 17th, the editor states that 
on April 16th hé had addressed a 
telegram to me, requesting my 
view on the incident of the we 4 
articles. I have not received suc 
a telegram. I may say, however, 
that I would not have replied to it 
under any circumstances. 

The contemptible personal at- 
tacks leveled against me by the 
Communist press upon my arrival 
in this country excludes any rela- 
tions between me and this, press. 

As regards the merits of the 
matter, I wish to say: : 

So far as I can see, Lang’s ar- 
ticles, which are apparently a re- 
print of the articles which ap- 
peared under his name some time 
ago in the Jewish Daily. Forward, 
do not-contain any “scurrilous lies. 
On the contrary, the facts and ob- 
servations contained in these. arti- 
cles appear to reflect the true sit- 
uation. And if these articles: ac- 
centuate in the reader’s mind the 
negative features of Soviet reality, 
the fault is not Lang’s and ‘of 
other critics of the Soviet regime, 
but of the Soviet Government it- 
self, which, misusing the monop- 
oly of the press in. Russia, sup- 
presses the reporting of the real 
situation; it is also the fault of 
paid and unpaid Communist adver- 
tisers abroad, who picture Soviet 
Russia as an earthly paradise and 
condemn any criticism as counter- 
revolutionary. 

It is quite a different matter, 
however, whether Comrade Lang 
should have permitted his articles 
to appear in the Hearst press. I 
realize that in the United States 
Socialists and Communists resort 
to the bourgeois press more wide- 
ly than is done in Europe, where 
the organized workers have an.am- 
ple and extensive press of their 
own. Nevertheless, there must be 
limits which, in my opinion, Com- 
rade Lang has violated. 

The Hearst press is not the place 
in which Socialists can fight. Rus- 
sian Bolshevism or discuss any po- 
litical problems. 

We Russian Social Democrats, in 
our struggle against the Bolshevik 
preteens ed have never utilized 
the capitalist press and have: al- 
ways declined to ally ourselves 
with anti-Bolshevik bourgeois .or- 
ganizations. For between our fight 
against Bolshevism and that of the 
capitalist parties there is a vast 
difference of principle, aim and 
method. 

The bourgeoisie fights Bolshe- 
vism because it considers it:to be 
Socialism, and would like to over- 
throw it in order to restore cap- 
italist rule, We, Russian . Social 
Democrats, oppose the Bolshevik 
government precisely because we 
are convinced that Socialism in 
Russia cannot be built by methods 
of terrorist dictatorship, and we 
seek to democratize the Soviet re- 
gime in order to make secure-the 
conquests cf the revolution and the 
advance of Socialism. 


Union Basketballers 
Fight for Labor 
Championship 


Culminating a drive to promote 
worker’s sports, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
has selected the men’s.and women’s 
basketball teams which have 
beaten every local union in the 
city to play abroard the U.S.S. Illi- 
nois at 96th Street and Riverside 
Drive Saturday night for the. re- 
spective Trade Union champion- 
ship of New York State. 

Over 4,000 people are expected 
to attend this first annual cham- 
pionship basketball game and ance. 

The educational department .of 
the {,L.G.W.U. has attempted in 
the past months to build-an Ameri- 
can Labor Sports Union, .Many 
representatives of the New York 
labor movement interested in giv- 
ing impetus to this work will be 
present to present trophies, named 
after Morris Hillquit and Meyer 
London, to the successful teams. 


Pertinent Facts About Loft, 
Inc.—Pure Candies, Pure 
Sodas, Pure Foods 


_ Loft, Incorporated, was estab- 
lished nearly 40 years ago. From 
the beginning, the idea of the com- 








Leader, and Leo Krceycki, national 
chairman of the Socialist Party. 

Comrade Neistadt responded to 
the tributes paid him in an effect- | 
ive address in which he said that 
the Socialist movement had done 
more for him that he could ever 
do for it. 


Upper . West Side. F estival 
Friday, April 28th 


The Upper West Side Branch, 
noted for the excellence of its so- 
cial affairs, particularly the Com- 
rade Ball, will initiate the Spring 
season with a Gala Festivity Party 
Friday night, April 26th, at 100 
West 72nd Street. An exceptional | 
program of entertainment has been | 
arranged and will star the Rebel 
Arts Puppeteers, the Cacophonie | 
Band, guest artists, and Levy & | 
Nathan. 





The Women’s Committee 
will supply their famed home-made 
pies, cakes, sandwiches and delica- 
cies; while the punch-bowl will be 
supplemented by other liquids of 
choice and honored lineage. 


{ materials. 


| pany was to sell candy at the 


smallest margin of profit possible, 
but to be sure that it was as pure 
as could be manufactured. The 
idea grew rapidly. Stores. began 
to multiply and were established 
at strategic locations in New York 
eo By 1930, Loft had opened 52 
stores, 

During the period when good 
locations were easily obtained, 
Charles G. Guth and his associates 
expanded the operations of the 
company until now, 186 stores are 
operated under the direct manage- - 
ment of Loftfi Incorporated, and 
sales grew from $7,000,000 in 1929 
to $14,000,000 in 1933. 

The new process of manufactur- 
ing candies without glucose, which 
is the most important step in the 
history of Loft, Inc., is described 
in more detail in the advertising 
now being used. 

The Loft factory is the largest 
in the world, selling direct through 
its own stores. It is to be noted 
that Loft, Inc., is not engaged in 
a merchandising business. No ean- 
dies are sold in the Loft; stores 
that are not manufattured by Left, 
Inc,, from carefully selected raw 
Advt. 
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Gene veral Wewabership. Meeting of 
Local New York, Friday, April 19th 





The City Executive Committee of Local New York 


of the Socialist Party has 


members in the Rand School Auditorium, 7 East 15th 
Street, Manhattan, for Friday, April 19th, at 8:30 p. m. 
Only party members will be admitted and members must 
show their membership cards at the door. 


The meeting is called to 


issues in New York. Speakers have been chosen to lead 
the discussion and there will be discussion from the floor. 


called a meeting of party 


discuss party problems and 





On the Socialist Front 


In the 


Quaker City 





By August Claessens 





O one who has been in intimate 

touch with the Philadelphia 
Socialists for many years, the 
recent development there in party 
growth, activity and efficiency is 
truly a miraculous achievement. I 
have been making week-end trips 
down there for the last four weeks 
and I am happy to report the good 
news. 

Our party organization could be 
in much better condition in Phila- 
delphia if it were not for the fact 
that there, too, as in other parts 
of the country, the curse of fac- 
tionalism has created havoc and 
the ardent “left-wingers” there as 
elsewhere have paralyzed the 
organization with their endless 
bickerings, suspicions and dissen- 
sions. Luckily, there are comrades 
in Philadelphia as in other cities 
who carry on while the storm 
rages, who do the chores while 
others talk, who build and mend 
while others cripple and rend. 

Last year our Philadelphia local 
was extremely fortunate in kid- 
napping Abe Belsky from Local 
New York. Abe is one of those 
quiet, hard-working and efficient 
youngsters short on revolutionary 
phrases but long on action. Though 
still a young man he is of the old 
school of pioneers and he is averse 
to the art of sending out a release 
to the press whenever he sneezes. 
Nevertheless, when you drop in at 
Labor Educational Center at 415 
South 19th Street you will find the 
party office clean, business-like and 
more modernly impressive than 
any party office in the country. A 
fine book store, an excellent trade 
union relationship and service, a 
steady succession of mass meetings, 
and most thrilling of’ all, the finest 
Socialist school in the U.S.A. next 
to the Rand School of Social 
Science. 

Organized only several months 
ago, the school is already attract- 
ing considerable attention and 
hundreds of trade unionists ar 
young people generally are coming 
to the classes and lectures on 
Socialism, economics, philosophy, 
history, sociology, psychology, trade 
unionism, Marxism and_ public 
speaking. In my two classes held 
on Sunday afternoons I am greeted 
by a swarm of eager students, 
many of them new in the labor 
movement and just the people we 
should and must reach. And for 
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and the Soviet Union.” 





the amazingly rapid success of the 
Debs School of Social Science, the 
second Rand School in the country, 
much credit must be given to the 
genius of Abe Belsky. 

While I write, this tribute to my 
efficient and devoted young com- 
rade, I am compelled to make the 
following observations. Among the 
canards circulating in the party 
discussion channels is the* one 
about the revolt of the younger 
elements in the party who are not 
given a chance by the older com- 
rades in control. This is a con- 
temptible falsehood spread _ by 
people whose only contribution to 
our movement has been bombast 
and arrogance. Belsky grew up in 
the Socialist Party of New York 
City, in the Y.P.S.L., in the Rand 
School and in party circles. As 
his ability, honesty and devotion 
became recognized he rose from 
one position of trust to another. 
He was secretary of the New York 
City Y.P.S.L., organizer of the 
Kings County Socialist Party, 
manager of the great Brooklyn 
Forum, and finally secretary of' the 
Labor Committee of Local New 
York. Thanks to the factionalists 
of the “revolutionary” left, he was 
made an object of their scorn and 
he modestly retired. Fortunately 
for Philadelphia it needed some 
one just like him and they got him. 
Their gain was our The many 
good comrades there are very 
happy with our Abe and very fine 
progress is noticeable in the So- 
cialist movement there. 

I write this because Belsky 
would never write it himself and 
the people who ar eso busy asking 
others “to show cause why thei) 
charters should not be revoked” 
are usually too busy to make note 
of any genuine and constructive 
party activity. The splendid work 
of our Philadelphia comrades 

more publicity for 
and sanity of our party. 
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LECTURE CALENDAR 


(All lectures begin at 8:30 p.m. unless 
otherwise stated. Lectures listed below 








are under the auspices of Educatiopv 
Committee of Socialist Party.) 
SUNDAY, APRIL 21 
Manhattan 
John Lewine — “Socialism and the 
American Tradition.” 6th A.D.,95 Ave. B. 
Herbert Merrill—‘Socialism and Social 
Engineering.” 4th A.D., 393 Grand St. 


MONDAY, APRIL 22 
Brooklyn 
Louis Sadoff—ith-1lith 
ith Street 
Dr. William E. 
of American History.” 6th 
Fompkins Ave., Williamsburg. 
Bronx 


A.D., 241 South 


Bohn—"Economic Trends 
A.D., 167 


Bela Low—Amalgamated Cooperative 
Branch, 84 Van Courtland Park -South. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24 
Long Island 
John Lewine—“Revolutionary Litera- 
ture Reckaway Branch, 81-12 Rock- 

iway Blwd. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 26 


The World Situation 
German Branches, 
Sith St. 


Mirk Khinoy—* 


Labor Temple, 241 EF. 
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dent of 
bloody factional fight ensues, which 
results in the shutting down of th 


terrifically 
max, 


Fury” 
magnificent 


and 
thought, 





IGHT? sure 
Betcha my life... 


Radek drawls and grins and fight 
dumb Bohunk in 
it’s to 


the big, 
Fury,” whether 
union or to split 
his union, he 
fights. Drunk or 
sober, he does-}4 
n’t know muchij 
what it’s alll 
about, so that}: 
easy for the 
s too 1 pigeon, 
planted by the 
s t rikebreaking 
agency, to get 
him to do its 
dirty work. 
Because Joe’s girl walks out o 
Joe walks out on his 
the Federated 
Workers, 
” steamed up by the stoo 
to break away and start a rive 
union. 
company — stoolpigeon, 
the 
at which, Radek, drunk as 
pig, 
union. 


the seceding 


mine. The mine owners, afraid of | Commercial firm, purely for its 
losing dividends — and this is| entertainment and money-making 
value. That it makes a pretty 


played very, very softly—reluctant- 
ly call in the strikebreaking agency 
which 
trouble in the first place. 

The scenes of the wholesale dep- 
utizing of the gunmen and goril- 
las, the 
bings of the workers by these cos- 
sacks, 
Radek’ 
finds 
an absconding stoolpigeon, and the 
scheme which he hits on to sav 
the union, the strike, and his own 
right to be once more regarded as 
a decent union man, 


had instigated the whol 


subsequent brutal 
are grippingly done. Jo 
s tragic denoument when h 
that he has been the tool o 


fast and exciting 


As a picture, as drama, 
is absolutely tops, both fo 
ts gripping story and for th 
acting of 
the rest of the 


cast, with, 


“BLACK FURY” 


By Gertrude Weil Klein 


fight! | seemed to me that the portrayal of 
fight!” Joe 


“Black 
help his 











G. W. Klein 
n; Jee Radek, the protagonist 


fellow 
Mine | 
and helps the group of | 
Through the machinations 


malcontents is 


is unanimously elected presi- ; 4 
A| quarrel with the lack of revolution- 


club-| the action necessary for its solu- 
tion. 
e While this drama plays down 


work up to a 
cli- 


“Black 


Paul Muni 


one single exception. It 








the conservative mine leader was 
possibly that may be due to the 
faet that the cry of “fight,” right 
or wrong, is always more moving 
and more inspiring than the plea 
to think. 

“Black Fury” is almost that ex- 
traordinary thing in the theatre, 
an exciting drama and a powerful 
‘argument for workingclass  soli- 
| darity. As the latter it misses fire. 
It misses fire partly because of 
| misplaced emphasis, and partly be- 
cause it pulled its punches when it 
| came to showing the part the mine 
} owners play in industrial warfare. 


through whom the story moves, is 
a weak, stupid, brave and lovable 
| character. Such a character in a 
1,| union does not inspire the confi- 
al} dence and trust that Joe did among 
the miners, nor would he. be the 
2! logical choice to lead a movement, 
~ | seccessionist or otherwise. 
* However, we have no right to 
ary emphasis in “Black Fury.” 


e| This is a picture gotten out by a 


forthright and telling plea for the 
side of the struggle, is 
something to be glad for, even 
though it does not indicate the 
causes inherent in the struggle nor 


e| workers’ 


e{the employer-worker struggle, at 
f| least it does not choose for em- 
phasis the corrupt union leader— 
e| by no means in the majority in 
any union—thereby giving a weap- 
on to’every union-hating employer. 
When the commercial! theatre, 
hedged about as it is by its many 
| financial restrictions, has the cour- 
| age to give the workers’ side the 
r| best of the argument, and does as 
e| grand a job as it does in this pic- 
ture of the Pennsylvania mine re- 
I/ gion, we can’t complain. By all 
odds this is a picture to be seen. 
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i Bi a : » “Onan,iin the studio of WEVD, at the Hotel 


! 
of 


“ 
ce 
b 
n 


Brighton, 


sever 


funds is well under 


plin 
the carrying on of work. 


Party Progress 


New York York City 


Women’s Activities 


Classes in Practical Political Problems . : + 
Monday, April 22, 1:30) p.m., Rand Environment by August Claessens 
School, Subject: Labor and Fascism.} at the Midwood Forum, 1719 Ave. 
Speaker: Sigfried Lipshitz. . ° . pe te ff. 
Tuesday, April 28, 1:30 pan., Amal-| P, Brooklyn, will be given this 
Zamated Houses, Sedgwic k Ave. and] Ss av ight April 21st The 
Van Cortlandt Park So. Subject: Labor | * unda} ee saad I tanta? FH 
und Fascism, topic is “Controlling Social Evolu- 
Wednesday, April 24, 1:30 p.m., Ben j . S ary, a Program and 
sonhurst, 6618 Day Parkws iy, Brooklyn. a A; aah seh ah . ere ; . 
Subject: Labor and I ascism, a Forecast.” These lectures begin 
Thursday, April 25, 2:30 p.m., Browns- . ry at 9 g s they 
ville, 92. Livonia hg Brooklyn, Sub- promptly at 9 p. m., and as y 
ject: Labor and Fascism. are attended by large numbers. of 
vonastt”t it ERble Speaking | People, we urge you to come early 
0 a =<, » p.in., ane school, . . 
Class in Political and Social Revolutions and make sure of a seat. Admis- 
a? April 23, 1:30 p.m., Rand | sjon is free 
Schoo : , “ 
Class in Tragedy of Waste At the first four lectures the 
Wednesday, April 24. Midwood- | auditorium, lobby and_ stairway 


1719 Ave. P, Brooklyn, 
Unit Meetings 


ranch treasurer, has recovered from 
ine ss 
work. A concerted 


way. 


cose ig Se a running cepflicting affairs, All those who 

ike inet sare te da i re ce oo remember the recent branch dance are 
* _ pary cards to the next | sure to atiend. Refreshments, stage and 

reting for a cheek with the records ; = 


Chelsea.—An unusually turbulent meet , : : 
ing lasted until after midnight last Mon © sr ee di ae ike os ? ia. 
day, ending | in the suspension of Ida Sunday evenin . April "1 "Sublet AN 
Fox. Something had to be done to disci . > BM ea ’ ; 


some mentbers who have prevented 


Comrade Fox 


a 
and is resuming his share 
drive for 
Max Schlinio- 


Claessens Begins New 


Series in Midwood 


The last in the series of five Sun- 
day night lectures on Heredity and 


were jammed with people. 





Claridge, 160 W. 4ith St. 

Washington Heights.—Another dance is 
being run on Saturday, May 4. All 
branches are urged to cooperate by not 


radip stars, dancing till dawn, 


American Road to Human Security.” 
NX 




















persisted in offering at mectings a fac Lower 6th A.D.—Branch meeting Tues- 
tional paper published in opposition to nay Aprit 23, at 1638 E. 172nd St. 

Sth A. D.—Regular branch Monday, 

April 22, instead of Tuesday at Burn- 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES side Manor, Burnside and Harrison Aves. 

Amal. Coop.—On Monday, April 22, a 

> lecture in the Assembly Room, Bldg. 7. 

- Bela Low will speak on “Social Democ 

: racy vs. Dictatorship.’ Admission free. 

Patronize our Comrade All comredes urged 4 attend and bring 


Fred Spitz, Inc. 
Florist 
74 SECOND AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Dry Dock 46-0356. 48886 


Not connected with any other 
store in New York or Brooklyn 


friends 
ith A.D.—Iinportant 
April 25, at 8: 


branch mecting 
30 p.m. 787 Elsmere Pl, 
KINGS 
Gala Event in Bensonhurst 

rhe branch, one of the largest in the 
city, is working to insure their ball on 
May 11 being successful. A huge follow- 
ing is expected and the funds will be 
used to wage a great Socialist campaign. 
The ball will be held at the Jewish 








Community House, Bay Parkway at 79th 
St. Prominent radio and stage stars will 








LERMAN BROS,., Inc. 


Stationers and Union Printers 
29 East 14th St. at Union Square 
Phones: ALgonquin 4-3356-8843 
We specialize in selling to organi- 
zations at wholesale prices 

Mimeo Supplies: 
Stencils, $2.00 box Mimeo ink, 75e Ib. 
Printing Plant at 30 W. 15th St. 


Phone: ALgonquin 4-7823 


entertain; admission 50c¢, Sam Gottlieb, 
chairman, is working untiringly for its 
SUCVESS, 


Midwood 


ing Monday, 


Important business meet- 
April 22, at Flatbush Cul- 
ture Center, 1719 Ave. P. Final arrange- 
ments to be made for participation in 
May Day Parade. All members urged 
lo attend 


Midwood Women's Committee.—Cul- 
bertson or Sims, which? The Women’s 
Cominittee of the Flatbush Culture Cen 





ter are not so much interested in this 














The CASLON PRESS 


Linotype Automatic Presswork 


PULASKI 5-3850.3851 


UNION PRINTERS 
BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 


797 











Largest é 





M M E. ROS E 
Exclusive Beauty Salons 


PERMANENT WAVING—ALL METHODS 
and most exclusive in Bensonhurst 
Expert always at your service 


6704 BAY P’WAY 
BEnsonhurst 6-10064, 9625 


Ine, 











RESTAURANTS 









) 





2249 65th STREET ||| 
_BEachview 2-9346 








a 
| 





RICHELIEU | 
| RESTAURANT 


61 FIFTH AVE. (Cor. 13th St.) | 


|The choicest wines and liquors | i) 


| 


| {served at our newly installed i bar} 


question as they are in their bridge 
party in the party headquarters, 1719 
Ave. P, Monday, April 29, at 1:30 p.m. 
Admission 49¢ and the proceeds go to 
the Center 





HALLS and LYCEUMS 








BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Broeklys 


Large and small bal! suitable for all 
occasions and meetings at reasonable 


rentals. 
STAGG 2-3842 


Labor Temple** "S40 aay ¥ sath 8T 


Workmen's Educational + 
Free Library open from 1 to 10 ._p m 





weak and unconvincing. But quite 








Bosses Want to 
Frame Workers 
in Cleveland 


By Sidney ry Yellen 

¢ EVELAND.—tThe city today 
is blessed with an additional 
force of law. enforcement, a cgm- 
mittee of business people who will 
assume responsibility for main- 
taining “law and order.” They 
are dissatisfied with the authorities 
because they have acted with com- 
parative impartiality in the strug- 
gles of the workers. 
Cleveland, next to Chicago, had 
a flourishing bootlegging business 
before the repeal of the 18th 
amendment. Scores of people were 
disposed of when they became too 
obnoxious in the well known fash- 
ion, a one-way ride. The law of 
the jungle ruled in the kingdom of 
moonshine. Hijacking and other 
methods known in the underworld 
ran through the ordinary channels 
till they reached the political ma- 
chine where they found adequate 
protection. 

Since the repeal of the 18th 
amendment, hundreds of people, 
previously engaged in the liquor 
traffic, joined the ranks of the un- 
employed to develop some sort of 
a racket. Some tried to muscle 
into the retail beer business and 
similar lines. Windows have been 
smashed, merchants are threatened 
and the use of stench bombs is a 
common practice. 

In addition, we have a profes- 
sional body of' strikebreakers work- 
ing under the leadership of a Mr. 
Walker, who is engaged by the As- 
sociated Industries. These pro- 
fessional strikebreakers are well 
known for their rough work. Their 
chance for employment depends 
primarily upon the increase of 
lawlessness and whenever a com- 
munity is too quite for them they 
commit violence to increase the de- 
mand for their services. 

Associated Industries, 

Frue Long as manager of anti- 
unionism in northern Ohio, have 
made many attempts to blame the 
violence upon leaders of the trade 
unions,’ and local dailies are as- 
sisting the Associated Industries in 
this effort. The Cleveland Federa- 
tion of Labor condemns vandalism 
and lawlessness, but the news- 
papers carry editorials and stories 
trying to place the guilt at the 
door of the labor movement. 
A vigilance committee with an 
ex-soldier as captain and equipped 
with guns and new gas machine 
guns has been organized in re- 
sponse to this reactionary cam- 
paign. They made an effort to ob- 
tain legal recognition but for- 
tunately the county sheriff, a mem- 
ber of the cigar makers union for 
45 years, refused to deputize them, 
so they are acting without the 
sanction of the | law. 


with Mr. 


Metal Trades a" 

The Metal Trades Council will 
revive ‘the drive for 100 per cent 
unionism in the steel and iron in- 
dustry, according to a statement 
of Jim MecWeeney, president and 
general organizer of the A.F.L. 
The Council is the central body of 
machinists, auto mechanics, steel 
workers and of federal locals in 
the basic industries. It has about 
50 affiliated locals, representing a 
membership of about 50,000. 


Bakers’ Local 19 a Miracle 
The Bakers’ Local 19 went on 
the rocks immediately after the 
Communists began to experiment 
with the unions, After an unsuc- 
cessful strike the organization of 
700 members was on the down 
grade. At the end of ‘1933 the 
local had only 20 members who 
paid dues because they were too 
old to get out and lose their insur- 
ance. 

Early in 1934 Friedman, a mem- 
ber of Local 56, offered his service 
to the International, and Loca] 19 
under the leadership of this dy- 
namic young man has today a 
membership of more than 1,200 
and was successful in unionizing 
the largest shops in the baking in- 
dustry. 

Toledo Automobile Union 
Recent elections in the Chevro- 
let and Overland plants in Toledo 
demonstrated that the majority of 
the workers are for genuine union- 
ism. Fred Schwake, business 
agent of the automobile workers 
union, was named as a member of 


the Chevrolet plant in all eight 
departments. 1,326 voted for real 
unionism and 508 of the 1,834 
votes went to non-unionists. At 






















“Im a Fugitive From Justice” is shown above as 
“Black Fury,” 
which will stay indefinitely at the Strand Theatre 


The dynamic star of 
a poor miner, his role in the much discussed 





"Traveling Saleslady" at 
Fox Brooklyn 


SINGLE AC ACTRESS 


Cornelia Otis  Mliener in her own 





plays and sketches. At thi Joan Blondell, Glenda Farrell; 
Booth. Hug Herbert, Wiliam Gargan, 
The talents of Cornelia Otis; Bert Roa and Al Shean are to 
Skinner are well known, and her| pe seen on the sereen at Fabian’s 
visits to New York are eagerly! Fox Brooklyn Theatre this week 
awaited by those who can appre-| jy “Traveling Saleslady,” the new 


ciate her power of presenting] Warner comedy. 

many and diverse figures, and George McQueen, popular master 
through her apparently simple of ceremonies and radio personal- 
sketches building a society in sug-] ity will officiate over the gala 
gestion. The historical plays—ot ter Week Stage Show. 





VIII 


but 


Henry 
schedule; 


Charles II and of 
are on the current 
for most performances she is pre 
senting the new group of mono- 
logues that centers about a “Man-] ,.. 
sion on the Hudson.” } 
At “Tall Trees,” a large estate 


One of the Thrillers at the. 
Biggest Show on Earth 
a cena ne nen 





perhaps forty miles up the river, 
we watch, and hear beneath the 
words of successive residents, the 
change in social conditions from 
1880 to 193 The first Mrs. How- 
land and her children are in the 
direct line of descent from the 
first settlers; and in her pride 
Mrs. Howland seeks to shelter her 
brood trom contact with the un-]|% 
couth Kellys, Irish next door who r 


have been put out of their Central 
Park shanty when the city decides |, 
to develop the park. Joe Kelly ¥ 
proposes to Carrie Howland, who]: * 
of course will have none of him; |], 
he therefore marries the chewing 
gum princess and, when the How- 
land fortune is gone, buys “Tall 
Trees” as a show place for his 
flashy wife. De Witt Howland, 
younger son who had broken a leg 
falling from a tree he had climbed 
to shoot peas at the Kellys, is the 


sole survivor; he seeks consolation 
in the town speakeasy. This is 
owned by the former gardener of 
“Tall Trees,” who had quit to open 


a spaghetti house; the speakeasy, 


protected by politician Joe Kelly, 

thrives; but times change. New ee 
markets, new politicians in office,| The Loyal-Repenski Troupe Riders 
tumble good-fellow Kelly from]in the Barnum & Bailey Circus af 
prosperity; and we see Tony reno Madisen Square Garden 


vating “Tall Trees” as a fashion- 


able roadhouse. On opening night 
—a gala time indeed!—a young “Reckless” at Capitol 
society -~woman stops her gambling, 62 
for the momént sobered as the last Jean Harlow and William Powell 
of the Howlands carried past]in “Reckless” opens at the Capitol 
her to his eternal rest. Theatre starting today. 
While “Mansion on the Hudson,” 
by its choice of locale, and the] Will, Regers' New Film in. 
limitations of the monolegue form, Easter Program at Albee 
depicts but one aspect of ow ‘ - 
changing scene, it has, in its sug- At the RKO-Albee this week, 
gestive power and through the skill] Will Rogers’ latest comedy, “Life 
ot Miss Skinner’s acting, the Begins at 40,” is on the screen 
quality of an Edith Wharton novel, |#"4¢ @ fun-packed vaudeville show 
It is a constant source of surprise n the stage The acts, af 
how broad a canvas is fitly spread Br yn favorites, are Johnny 
how many persons come to life, in r spy u OnOlog st ; ne ae 
the work 4 his one. talented ! ocrat lance presentat 3; 
py of tn ne alente di] g a angel of the 
violin, and rchestra; Chester 
> | Fredericks with Bubbles Stewart, 
Potash and Perimutter™ Still | \inj and Money, offerine hokum: 
Gets the Laugh } and st and the Fout 
jpiantaaiaanenihjlie ¥Trojat it ‘ 


There is life yet in “Abe Pota 
and “Mawru Perlmutter,” 1 
an ity of it, to judge from the hig! 
voltage of laughs that fill the Park 
Theates on Columbus Circle dur- 
ng the performances of “Pota 
and Perlmutter,” Montagu 
Glass-Chi Klein 





LECTURES 
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The Department of 
Social Philosophy 








the 


irles nevratic Cl 





the Overland plant less than 50 
per cent participated in the elec- 
tion because the union advised 
them to ignore the Automobile La- 
bor Board. 

The strike of the FERA workers 
in Toledo is in full swing. The 
Suilding Trades Council and the} 
unemployed have a joint action 


} 
i 
committee which is directing strike } 
activities. A “flying squadron” of| 
union members and’ of unemployed 
is active. Elmar Ledford. a mem- 


ber of the State Executive Commit- | 
tee of the Socialist Party, is re-| 
sponsible for the alliance between 
the unemployed and trade unions 
The strikers were successful 
forcing the dismissal of 156 g 


salaried politicians of the relief’ ad- 
ministration staff. A 


complete 
clean-up of the personnel of the 





Halls for Meetings. Entertainments 
end Balls Tei HEgent «10038 


























administration jis one demand of 
the strikers 





which first came to Broadway n 
cag mend : of Cooper Union 
tha v ) aecé >> ago. if AK 
om : . hold bg , e ly People’s Institute) 
many peopl ee Seton IN THE GREAT HALL 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” as the theatre Sth Street and Aster Place 
biggest money-maker, the | At § o'clock ___ Admission free 
go- unquestiénably to the Pota Pr April 19th— 
aed : NO MEETING 
and Perlmuter saga. 
7" ' : bas a Sunday April 2Ist— 
The cast-is headed by thi NO MEETING ° 
of the theatre—Robert Le« 
Arthur S. Re iJ : Tue April 23rd— 
ArUN ». OSS am sosenpn A =r 
ae , ge NATHANIEL PEFFER 
Watson. Mr. Leonard is no strang 


Can Freedom Be Preserved in 




















to the role of Mawruss Perln i P lanned Society?” 
for he has been acting the Jew . ————_— . 
clothing merchant off and or 
since April 1914, wher atta 4s ana Drama Festival 
luced the play to Lor t t | Plays by and for Workers 
goers who received it entnu | by Rebel Arts - Young 
tically that “Pota i Perl- | Cirele Leagu Brookwood Laber Cel- 
ound P or eze Plasers International Ladies* 
mutter” remained 1 ht p | Garment Workers’ Dramatic Greupes 
ances, Arthur S. R | THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL 
the “senior memb: 4 . } RESEARCH W. 12 St Cc. 
: ‘ erform, 
also completely at e as Abe, SitesGes. Anvit Ma 0:40 pe 
having played it during Sunday, April 21. 2:30 p.m. & 8:38 p.m. 
tours throughout the M West | Ticl i ws 481 alnede shows 
f-¢ s sing shews Toc. 
and on the West Coast Rand School Beekshep (7 E. 15th S&) 
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THE NEW LEADER os Seturdey, April 20th, 1935 
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1e Low Down On The High Up At The Music Box 


ee neers ae ates é " 








comedy, “Love in Bloom,” with 






































































Technicolor titled, “The Robber!’ week consists of new Paramount 


“ ioh-: 4 » H ‘ “ we “ . . . . . . ° . . 
high; flying blind through thick! In “Cardinal Richelieu” {George Arliss in “Cardinal Richelieu” in Easter Week y, 
ee on e. a e fog, with the ceiling zero. And on siete 7 Pp R 7 : M P H ll Burns and Allen, on the screen, 
the ground, old army men, old rogram at Radio City usic ra and with the Singer’s Midget plus 
By Joseph TT, Shipley navy men, new young scientists of a gala revue on the stage. 
aeronautics, sweet: hostesses and The Easter Week program at, Kitten.” 
4 : aviation widows: a quick-paced Radio City Music Hall is headed “Cardinal Richelieu” is a Twen- ; % 
: ! ful!—yawns and handclappings, a: ee I De vadio Uily Music fall 1S neadec aine ; : MADISON Ss GARDEN 
» bow AHEAD tia Bo ag "erg tt - pr melodrama that at the same time by the newest George Arliss photo- | tieth Century production, directed ree gir 
ye ZERO” by Frank Wead.\tion languishes to the well-known spa -_ relentless spirit of com- play, in which the distinguished by Rowland V. Lee _and released “NOW 
‘the Music Box. Perkins sloth merce, the insistent drive of big star appears in the title role of} through United Artists. In Mr. 
: ey t ? 2 ; aD | business, entering a field that “Cardinal Richelieu.” Arliss’ supporting cast are Mau- RS OPEN AT 1&7 
h all the authority of an old ‘ ae les E 
; . The story? Of ships flying, ;hitherto has been mainly a war- ally lavish «tage «pec: {|reen O’Sullivan, Edward Arnold, ‘ERINGLING 
Navy airman, and all the ene: 4 : : . An unusually lavish stage spec , ‘ BROS 
ate 5 4 g carrying passengers, carrying mail, | maneuve ring, mainly a one-man ee ae - 7 em " .-| Francis Lister, Douglas Dumbrille, and 
of a writer on the subject, | Soaring through clear sky, with the risk. “Ceiling Zero” ‘poi tacle also will be presented by , e. ARNUM Cr; 
Wead’ Sit’ bile ‘lively at Soaring through clea: s y, with tel bee Ceiling Zero points the Leonideff in the theatre’s holiday Cesar Romero, Halliwell Hobbes, & BAILEY ‘ 
iterations Office” of the ceiling (clouds above) a mile! path the air business will take. hows. It will feature Edwina Eus-| Violet Cooper, Kathryn Alexander. y 
1 Air Lines. With: swift in- -ls “The h st ‘ { th t theat 5 tis, former contralto of the Phila- I a CIRCUS 
ange of aviation cant—a glos- A Sete you is that you with haveas gopd a time as I had.” io han, Rent delphia Opera, and Jan Peere, pop- Gala Easter Program at the 
‘is provided in the program— CROSLY GAIGE, ‘Inc., presents ular tenor. Roxy Theatre 2 All New This Year . 
| aiid as “up-to-the-minute news as —— Another. attraction will be Walt The Easter stage and screen Tickets Admitting to Everything 
Seed east Pan-American ‘Air AC ( ‘EN [’ ON Y | ITH Disney's latest Silly Symphony in| show at the Roxy Theatre this | Istutine Seyte;; $220 to $8.00 Taz, lasteged 
TICKETS +t GARDEN, MACY'S and AGENCIES 





is: about to inaugurate regu- 
















































rans-Pacific service, the action by SAMSON RAPHAELSON, 

es “three musketeers” of the : 

page final landing place, and with CONSTANCE waite. MacKENNA Fa GY 

; ligws the shift in emphasis in the 

a riat As h t PHE 3, 45th St. Wes oadw edeqepote 
felt eerste. As fouger went PLYMOUTH eine ee St ton! TLS soe, || Maureen O'Sullivan graces the 

Sai want enginbors:” screen of the Radio City Music 

piléts, Hall in “Cardinal Richelieu,” which ° h H 
To enjoy this 


“Two of the “three musketeers,” 
having been just airmen, must - ag ge ay thee SUNDAY Night, April 28 sees eee ot 


&0;.0ne dies in a crash, the other of B'way 


stars George Arliss in the title roll 














At Broadway Trans-Lux 


picture to the fullest 







































































énds.a' reckless, dare-devil, lady- m 
etacie ite oy te ote MI AARTHA GRAHAM J] wesiion onc tooo SEE IT FROM : 

oy alate : Death, newsreel news, the sted 
are cage cme pose AND DANCE GROUP Trans-Lux Theatre at 49th Street 
heatt safe on land. The third of LOUIS HORST, Pianist (Steinway) Tickets $1.10, $1.65, $2.20. Mgt. F. Hawkins is playing Walt Disney’s Silly TH E B EG l N N | N & 
the: war-time triumvirate had a bit ’ Symphony, “Funny Little Bun- a 
of education, and is played by one | Covion” gy et oe ce Feature starts at 10:00, 11:57, 2:04, 

THE GROUP THEATRE presents Pt habia Alaa. BES MAGPIE 30) : : : : 219. 
Ravisce ct the speeations. ate. A NEW HIT BY THE AUTHOR OF “WAITING FOR LEFTY” “The Cure” as a special treat for WE, Py eee, gE ane V8 
sion, bossing about the other char- fee E an t 99 nla scr nag drmesae ge “ 1 nie Jose p h M. Schenck presen ts the ° 
‘ acters aig generally wise-cracking S . OV : ’ . sige spec lg 3 . a ance . 
around the office. Since Osgood. b CLIFFORD ODETS | and chose n to be of interest to W O R L D Pp R E M I E R E 
Petkins takes the role, there is also | ¥d ut the children as well as adults.) f DARRYL ZANUCK’S Production 
Al Y | 1ith TREET, East o oadway ° 

considerable spreading of legs from | BELASCO THEATRE ii, St8&8t fag B an Ramer oy yo e 





chair to table, and stretching of Extra Matinee Monday, April 22 Matinees Mon., Thursday and Saturday 
alms over head in—oh quite grace- 


stele 


TRAND 


Y um ST. & ROCKWELL pL 


" | 
Katharine Cornell Says It “If your hope is for an end of war, then any play as eloquently — FULTO 


written as this one is worth your time and demands your support. 



























iserables 



























‘ fs a Privilege to Present Burns Mentle, The New 
__“Flowers of the Forest” KATHARINE CORNELL HENRY HUL 
in John van Druten’s 
higicore are plays which are “FLOWERS OF THE FOREST" of "Tobacco Road ff 
ee tiust’ productions, and I consider “A stirring plea for peace. The acting is the finest star OND starrin 
*! ‘ . this season has flowered.’ Joseph Shipley, 1 New Leader g 
ohn Van Druten’s ‘Flowers of the || wartin BECK THEATRE, 45St., W.of 8 Ave. Nights§:40. Mats. Wed.& Sat.2:30 | GENE RAYM 


t’ distinctly in this category,” apy’ “s 
Katharine Cornell in her iT L 
ing room of the Martin Beck “THE THUNDERBOLT OF BROADWAY.” LITERARY DIGEST -TRANSIEN 
sere, the 1s  Dresenting HERMAN SHUMLIN panei 
. sno 

soap-box: platform, but if a drama- / h Gh ld H 
fist in terms of the drama can ec 1 ren ‘Ss OUr 
@ffectively and honestly treat so! By LILLIAN HELLMAN 

rtant tal bject as r 
Tis i, ion vrivitegs tor MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATRE  “srreer'" 
roducer to bring it out in his 





FREDRIC, MARCH 
CHARLES LAUGHTON 


with CEDRIC HARDWICKE - Rochelle Hudson 
Frances Drake . John Beal 


Directed by RICHARD BOLESLAWSKI ° Released thru UNITED ARTISTS 


=~=RIVOLI Fy 


BROADWAY at 49th STREET 
































Evenings 8:50—50c to $3. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40—50c to $2 






































“Mr. Van Druten insists that 


‘thé -glory is in living, not in ~ = 
* Particularly at this mo- AN EXCITING THEATRE EVENING. -Hevald Tribune 
THEATRE UNION’S New Dramatic Success—By ALBERT MALTZ 












t what he says must be heard 


ee the world ready to grapple 

i, at each other’s throats. It is well 

to: ¥emind jingoistic patriots and | 

. capitalist citizens what war actu-| 

5 ve is, and nothing better can 


oiineity gee the sane, pers *““A Moving Play-brilliantly credible acting.”-—J//ammond, Herald-Tribune | 
picture what the war generation’ CIVIC REPERTORY THEATRE, 14th Street & 6th Avenue 
EVES. 8:145—Mats. WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS 2: 5—Prices 30¢ to $1.50, No Tax tm 


éndured. i FOR INFORMATION ON REDUCED RATE FOR BENEFIT 7 
ae 















































“The test of a play is the re- THEATRE PARTIES CALL WaAtkins  9-2050 
action of its audience. When first 
we. acted ‘Flowers of the Forest’ 
th Baltimore. every audience which | 
Ped it ny i at the — va the Gilbert Miller & Leslie Howard in association with Arthur Hopkins present 
drama. ey not yet had been | 
teld that they were not to admire | LESLIE HOWARD 
2 play which spoke in forthright | 

Eisier about the subject which is THE PETRIFIED FOREST 

eupying the thoughts of all sane by ROBERT SHERWOOD 
and thinking men and women.’ “THE ‘URST sang ric HIT!’—New York Times 

“Flowers of the Forst” is the! BROADHU S T heatre, W. 44th St. LAc. 41-1515. Eves. 8:45 | 
third “of Miss Cornell’s nants Mats. Wednesday and Saturday, 2:45 iS SUPERB! 
Though “Romeo and Juliet” was} 

| “Punch-packed as a power- 


turning hundreds of people away ae ine sane warmoman: 
at every performance, the actress- | house.” 
§ — Regina Crewe, American 


manager withdrew it so that she! || N t ] a . " 
might continue her program to/ || Ow. Bi N fy ta Oo S Bw y { Powerful picture. “t 
| y —Rose Pelswick, Journal j 


EVERYBODY’‘’S GOING 


PRECKLESS 
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— Andre Sennwald, Times e 
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produce “The Barretts of W impole | 

Street,” “Flowers of the Forest” 4 | 4 

and “Candida.” The latter ptr W., C e b H F L D S Py, ; 
will be given at special perform- | —Liberty Magazine 13 
ances during the engagement of ||| 

“Flowers of the Forest,’ which! ]! JOAN BENNETT 


Y will -be continued as long as there 
are’ audiences which wish to see} 


‘. ill “MISSISSIPPI” 


RT Mat 
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Ted Healy ANCHOT TONE ant Nat Pendleton ‘ 


Jean... married to a million and hungry for a dime’s worth 











the Rivoli 
“Les Miserables,” with a formid- eNG? A Paramount Picture from the of love! Jean...singing and dancing in her first musical 
wa pont by sey poate Weak por?” - = by Booth Tarkington... with romance — — with the ‘Thin Man” in 1935's most . i 
»s Laughton, and Sir Cedric oo OO as rousing melody-drama... i ing! 
Hlardwicke, opens on the Rivoli J J “yer” “!°\\ QUEENIE SMITH - JOHN MILJAN Bani orca tiesto a anette oi lf 
EXTRA! On Screen: 3rd Issue an 
Starts FRIDAY “The MARCH of TIME” All New 














ir tedsy, an indefinite run start- “a tne popula GAIL PATRICK - THE CABIN KIDS 
’ gt acai ive? Directed by Edward Sutherland 
Group Theatee prevents a 
PARAMOUNT TIMES SQUARE, New York 


JOYOUS EASTER STAGE REVUE 
CAPITOL «2250: 
| and his all-new 










































































































































Waiting for Lefty ee ae . B'way &51St., Major Edward Bowes,Mng. Dir. “International Varieties” {| 
and ; Bie 
ill the Day | Die} | | 
* RADIO CITY F. - 
= l e a ie SuowPtac¢ i , thi I's What a line! They make busin 1 ! 
| ROCKEFELLER y e usiness a pleasure: 
by CLIFFORD ODETS ‘it’ ormenanonxM USIC HALL Sones Joan BLONDELL- Glenda FARRELL 
where better pictures ore showe WARNER BROS, TRIUMPH ss in Warner Bros. Laff Riot 
LONGACRE THEATRE, | now breaking records at the ‘ " 
ER. | _ | A : TRAVELING SALESLADY 
ves. 8:30-—$1.65 to 40¢ | CA RDI NAL peek wt ot NEVINS 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.—$1.10 to 40¢ | 7 B'way, 47-25¢ to] p.m.-Midnite Show Picture ; | fate EASTER STAGE SHOW! 
For Theatre Party Benefits. Call Helen | RI ; th 
Thompson, PEnn. 6-7234, or write ( I E U 
The Group Theatre, 246 W. 44th St. A 20th Cent . 
. a ont GEORCE icture Starring £ 2nd BIG WEEK — l | ——=—=" 411 THIS WEEK— —— 
\ ). ARLISS sé H ” Li ° 4 
J ionel Barrymore 
MUSIC AVDARRYL zaxvcx production = SE Love in Bloom”) § “ione! Barrymore || WILL ROGERS || THEATRE 
4 Se - Released thru 1 NITED ARTISTS oe: wilt A ur e em i] e an 
Bgenticn o O - oe E “LIFE BEGINS || PARTIES 
SYMPHONY ON THY STAGE BURNS and ALLEN : in “THE aE BEGIN: | 
; — ne tenemos ” y ’ 
TOSCANINI, conductor GLORY OF EASTER”, spectacle with music by: Te ae er oe Little Colonel AT 40 \||| Party Branches and sympa : 
AT CARNEGIE HALL Rubinstein; “| v Heart’’, a romantic fantasy in * al ea * * |||) thetic organizations are re 
Sunday Afternoon at 3:00 i ten three scenes, produced by Leonidoff and designed SINGER’S MIDGET ———RKO VAUDEVILLE——~— quested when planning theatre 
ALL-WAGNER PROGRAM Walt Disney by Aronson. Music Ha ~) J ON THE STAGE J {VILLE 1 : 
Silly Symphony Edun, FE, . se He Il cast headed by Jan Peerce, MELODY ENSEMBLE ELLA LOGAN JOHNNY BURKE | ag les to do co through the é 
Tiere. Eve. at 8:45: Fri. Aft. at 2:30 THE iwina Eustis, Evely n Duerler, Harrison and Fisher, , MURRAY WOOD STUART & LASH EDDIE SOUTH eatrical Department of THE 
ie Dantay Afternocn. ot 3:08 ROBBER Roc kettes the Glee Club, Corps de Ballet and aug- GAE FOSTER GIRLS - OTHERS STONE & VERNON | FREDERICKS ane Suh. | NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
BEETHOVEN: MISSA SOLEMNis | “!TTEN ‘mented Symphony Orchestra direction of Erno Rapee. ANY DAY: DICK MOY TROUPE | & STEWART quin 4-4622 or wr.te to Bernard |) 
With the SCHOLA CANTORUM CHORUS | | ; ; Ap al R O xX 4 Se to 2 and other RKO Acts on a oe ||| Feinman, Manager New Lead + || ° 
(Hagh Ross, Conductor) | | Doors Open 10:15 A.M. First Feature at 10:30 A.M. M. R ; R 1} Th i 4 
Soloists: fth Ave. & ech Bt. ANY BEAT 2 PALAC Bway K ALBEE Albee Square | eatrical Department, 7 Bast 
earn _ Martinelli, ore Pinel Miorrantad Scatr may be Nicer PRonk Cola bad £659F" SHOW VALUE OF THE NATION O & 47 St. oO BROOKLYN (5th Street, New York. 
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An International Review of the 
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The Workers Aleood 





By ‘Thomas R. Amlie 

The following address by a Wis- 
consin Congressman is of special 
interest in that 
vance beyond the thought of the 
average progressive of that state. 








Scandinavia Under Socialist Rute 


(We reprint the following article from.the Prague Soziatdemokrat 
us not only of immediate news value but also as an illuminating con- 
tribution to an understanding of party problems elsewhere. Although 
it deals basically with the recent assumption of the government in 
Norway by the Labor Party, it contains some valuable lessons per- 


tuining to questions of generaal policy and tactics.) 


HE fall of the Liberal \WWowinkel government in Norway and 


-the formation of a new government by Johann Nygaardsvold, 


leader of the Norwegian Labor Party and president of the 
Storting (Parliament). is the long expected and repeatedly de- 


layed consequence of the Labor Party’s two great election victories 
in recent years. In the past six months the Mowinkel government 
had the support in the Storting of only 26 of the 150 deputies, 
and had maintained itself solely upon the fear of a labor cabinet 
in Norway on the part of the bourgeois parties. 

Doomed to downfall by the Labor Party’s first electoral victory in 
1933, the Mowinkel government was able to continue in office after 
the second victory of the Labor Party in 1934 only because the Labor 
Party and the Peasant Party had been unabel to reach an under- 
standing. 

In recent years the right wing of the Peasant Party had: mani- 
fested an inclination to fascism, which failed however to find full 
expression because of the very strong anti-fascist sentiments generally 
prevailing in Scandinavia. On the other hand, the left wing of the 
Peasant Party, representing the small peasants, animated as. all 
Seandinavian peasant parties are by old democratic traditions, had 
been evincing an ever-growing desire for cooperation with the Labor 
Party as a result of the latter’s constant increase in strength. What 
impressed the Peasant Party particularly was the growth of Labor 
Party sentiment among the peasants themselves. Added to this was 
the overshadowing example of the successful cooperation between the 
Swedish Social Democracy and the Swedish Peasant Party. 


“Labor Is the Whole People” 


OTH electoral victories of the Norwegian Labor Party had been | 


won under the slogan: “Labor Is the Whole People,” a slogan 
which captured the popular imagination. Step by step the Mqwinkel 
government had been compelled to yield to the recovery program. of 
the-Labor Party. Nor would the Socialists relax their pressure even 
after Mowinkel had declared that the appropriation of 42,000,000 
kroner, as demanded by them, constituted the limit of what he could 
approve for relief purposes. Meanwhile, the left wing of the Peasant 
Party had gained the upper hand. This sealed the fate of the 
Mowinkel government and opened the door for the Nygaardsvold 
cabinet. 

Once before—in 1928—the Norwegian Labor Party had formed 
a government. At that time Norway’s finance capital had managed 
to bring about its overthrow within 18 days by a currency maneuver. 
This time, however, the party has formed a government under con- 
siderably more favorable circumstances. First, it is much stronger 
ideologically and in. organization. When the old Norwegian. Social 
Democracy went through a split immediately after the war, the left 
wing became the majority faction, particularly with respect: to its 


influence. upon the youth.. The Social Democracy was reduced to a} 


comparatively insignificant party. The new Norwegian Labor Party 


(founded by the.left wing) joined: the Communist International. | 


Soon it bécame apparent, however, that cooperation with Moscow wus 
impossible for a party that wished to pursue an saiceieleee policy, 
adapted: to the conditions of its own country. 


Labor Party Quits Moscow 


HEREUPON, the party seceded from the Communist International, 
and another split followed, resulting in the formation of a 


separate Communist Party, which has remained insignificant. The} 


Labor Party affiliated with the so-called “Paris International” (now 
virtually non-existent), a splinter group headed by Angelica Balaba- 
noff, of’ which the Norwegian Labor Party became the chief moral 
and, particularly, financia] support. In 1927 the party consummated 
a reunion with the old Social Democrats, who had left the Second 
International, while the Labor Party quit the “Paris International.” 

The new united front of Norwegian labor, brought about at the 
price of severance of its international affiliations, produced results in | 
the very first year. (The Norwegian Labor Party’s return to our own 
Labor and Socialist International, for which negotiations are in 
progress, is now a question of a very short time. Ed.) The reunited 
party increased the number of its seats in Parliament from 35 to 59. 
There followed its first unsuccessful attempt to run the government. 
At the same time the party ventured to revise its program (in the 
direction of the left), which produced unfortunate results, and in 1931 
it gave the bourgeois parties an opportunity to wage a campaign ot 
falsehoods against it in the style of the “Zinoviev” election in Eng- 
land. The party suffered a severe defeat, which led to a fundamental 
revision and reorganization of Norwegian Socialism and laid the basis 
for the victories of the past two years. Coupled with this were the | 
vffects of the undeniable successes achieved under the policy and 
tactics of the Danish Social Democracy since 1929 and the. Swedish 
Social Democracy since 1932, through cooperation between labor and 
the peasantry in the battle against the depression and fascism. These 
successes did not remain without influence upon the Norwegian 
Labor Party. , 


HAVING become too big to dodge responsibility by inaetivity in the 
midst of the depression, the responsibility which it owed to the 
masses of workers and peasants, the Norwegian Labor Party was 
compelled to follow the tactics of the Danish and Swedish. parties. 
Accepting the Swedish recovery program as its model, the Norwegian 
Labor Party put forward its program “Labor Is the People,” which 
like the Swedish program, was based particularly upon the union of 
workers and peasants against finance capital. With this ‘Socialist 
program of immediate demands the Labor Party roused the Norwegian 
workers, peasants dnd fisherfolk to indescribable enthusiasm. At the 
same time ,with the aid of its program, revised in 1933, which made 
defense of democracy a cardinal principle, the party was able'to win 
a striking success in the Storting elections, which not only made good 
the defeat of 1921 but far exceeded the victory of 1927. Above all, 
the party succeeded in capturing large masses of the peasants and 
fisherfolk, three-fourths of its gains being in the rural districts. This 
meant very substantial support for its recovery program, which 
promised immediate’ assistance to the Norwegian small peasantry 
and fisherme.n 

As an immediate consequence of this victory, which would have 
been quite impossible without the successes of Danish and Swedish 
Socialism in the fight against the depression and fascism, came the 
strengthening of the connections of the Norwegian Labor Party with 
the two other great Scandinavian labor parties, particularly with 
the Swedish Social Democracy. Last year, for the first time in a 
detade, a delegation of the Norwegian Labor Party participated in a 
conference of Social Democratic parties of the North. 

Nygaardsvold will present the Labor Party’s recovery program 
to the Storting as the program of the government. Aid to the peasantry 
will occupy a large place. By this program the Labor Party will, in 


by theuwvarious warring nations 
the World War for death 


that, taken in #he aggregate, the 
cost of, the World War would 


plish the following : 

T® buy a house with garden, 
garageé, and other outbuildings 
at the value of $8,000 for each 
and every, family in the United 
States, Canada, England, Bel- 
i France, Germany 


, 

To build a $10,000,000 hospital 
in each city of these seven 
major countries of 200,000 or 
more inhabitants; 

To erect a public library in 


To give each of these a uni- 
versity costing $20,000,000— 

And after all this, still have 
enough money left to buy all 
the real estate of France and 
Belgium at pre-war prices. 
It would be quite appropriate if 
the anniversary of America’s 
i were set aside as a 
day of mourning. On the contrary, 
a great holiday i 


today. Last month the nations of 
the world definitely abandoned all 


or adhering to any of the agree- 
ments for the reduction of arma- 
ments that had been entered into 
since the termination of the World 
War. The nations are re-arming 
at a more furious rate than prior 
to 1914, 


army, navy and militaristic organi- 
zations celebrated our entrance into 
the World War. A great parade 
question until we first solve the 
economic problems with which we 
are confronted. 


down Constitution 


sham battle formation, laid smoke] served to clarify a great many un- 


ee le eae 


THE NEW LEADER 


The New Deal 





The Forgotten Man Is Forgotten 





Cannot Cope With Big Business? nevertheless fully aware of the 


social implications of our machine 


Interests, Progressive Congressman Says technology. The average American 


the reviewing stand roared by in 


battle formation. 


And while the parade was going 
on, Administration leaders in the 
House of Representatives were 
trying to put through the Amer- 
ican Legion bill introduced by Rep. 
McSwain, chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee. This bill in its 


original form provided not only 


for the conscription of soldiers but 
also for the conscription of labor, 
not only in case of war but also 
in. case of an undefined national 


emergency. 


I have given you this picture of 
Washington on the 18th anniver- 
sary of our entrance into the 


World War because I believe that 

we should face squarely the reali- 

ties with which we have to deal. 
Capitalism and War 

The causes of war in modern 

society are economic. The economic 


,exigencies of capitalism are driving 


"the nations of the world toward 
war. This is only too apparent 


pretense of curtailing armaments 


There can be no solution of this 


The last three months have 





screens, and as the parade reached | certainties on the political. horizon. 
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“Boys, 


to meet the 
man who is 
A building this 


skyscruper.© 


From the 
Washington 


whose continued existence is|it can be done. While the Amer-| correctly understand the 
problematical. ican people have never shown any} the probiem and are 


is fully conscious that his job has 
been taken away from him by @ 
As time has gone on the New Deal | creditor relationship which exists | machine. He is vaguely conscious 
has increasingly shown its inability ; between large areas in the United | of what could be accomplished if 
to cope with the big business in-/ States. This situation becomes | this same machine were put to use 
terests. At the same time it has! particularly significant when we] working for him. The universal 
shown its inability or unwilling-;take into consideration the his-|and instantaneous appeal of the 
ness to protect the consumer, to torical background which led to] idea of technocracy demonstrated 
protect the laborer, the farmer this relationship. this fact. The response of the 
and in particular the  share- The debtor areas are inthe main] American people to the idea of 
cropper in the South. the areas that have produced the|sharing the wealth is merely 
The much vaunted social se-| "Ww materials used in building our | further evidence of the same thing. 
curity legislation hardly measures economic system. The people in| | jelieve that if the American 
up to Chancellor Bismarck’s pro- | these areas feel they have been ex- people were to be appealed to in 
gram of the last century. At the| Ploited for the benefit of an in-|, way that would not run con- 
same time the Administration has| dustrial and commercial East, trary to quite irrelevant preju- 
not only been unwilling to refuse | through the expedient of having} ji .¢., they could be sold on the 
the Army and Navy crowd any been compelled to sell in an open following three-point program: 1. 
of the things they have demanded | market and to buy in a protected | p.,)) production; 2. Equitable dis- 
but has even sanctioned the hold- | home market. tribution; 3. The changes in our 
ing of our annual naval maneu-! Debtors and Creditors institutions that might be. neces- 
vers in the Aleutian Islands, a! The people in the debtor areas | sary. 
highly provocative act. find themselves today in a posi-| Obviously, full production can 
In order to understand the poli-/ tion that no matter how hard or|be achieved only by planned pro- 
cies of the Democratic Party it is; how long they work it is impos-j|duction for use. The American 
necessary to remember that this | sible to meet fixed charges, let | people are beginning to realize that 
party has a tremendous vested in-| | alone support themselves on the|the profit motive has failed. They 
terest in staying in power. One-; barest subsistence basis. are also quite capable of under- 
fifth of the people of the country! Quite naturally, their first de-| Standing that. planned production 
are living entirely on relief or on} mand is that they be relieved from | is possible only if the planner is 
wages paid out of the national | |the crushing burden of debt which|in a position of ownership and 
treasury. In the last three years} rests upon them. Quite logically, | control. 
10 billion dollars have been paid! they turn to plans for monetary But if the economically intelli- 
out as doles to business. An addi-| reform and currency inflation.| gent and realistic people of the 
tional five billion dollars have just | They hope that through the process|country are merely to concern 
been voted for unemployment re-| of inflation they may get rid of, themselves with their factional dis- 
lief. Quite naturally the party as/ their debts. agreements, obviously the larger 
an organization will do whatever! If the new party is to be local-}| mass movement will tend to follow 
is most likely to perpetuate its ized and confinded to the debtor|the course of least resistance. 








control. areas, naturally the philosophy of In the debtor areas the people 
The Democratic Party ' Populism and greenbackism will will tend to unite behind a pro- 
be dominant. But even in these| gram that can logically result. only 


While the party won control inj; 
1932 by appealing to the Forgotten ; 
Man of' the South and West, it is 
becoming increasingly obvious that 
this Forgotten Man cannot be ade- 
quately cared for within the frame- 
work of the economic system. The 
plantation owners of the South; In my opinion, the most signifi- 
(who retain their right of fran-!¢ant piece of work ever performed 
chise), and the business men of/by @ government agency is the 
the East can, however, be taken| National Survey of Potential 
care of for the time being. This| Product Capacity set up with 
combination spells the political| CWA money. This survey showed In one sense this is 38 ae 
control of the United States and| that in terms of goods and services | couraging symptom. It shows that 
as has become increasingly clear, 8" average income per family|the people are ready to move, but , 
their demands will be met by the equal to $4,370 in 1929 could be] if they are to move in the direction 
Democratic Party. After all, the produced with ou) present physical of a sound economic program for 
vested interests of the country | Plant. the country as a whole, it stands 
have more to gain by dealing with Our problem today is to sell the | to reason that the movement must 
the party in power than with a| American people on the results of be given direction in a _ nation- 
party more to its liking, but|this survey. I feel confident that] wide sense by those people who 

» nature of 
thinking in 


lareas there are large numbers of in complete currency debasement. 
realistie people, in the main the} The people in these areas will not 
!younger people, who realize that| think in terms of the nation’s wel- 
even though their debts are wiped fare but only of their own imme- 
out they might be but little better | diate financia! problems and sec- 
loff than they are now. tional interests. 

This development _has already 
gone far enough to indicate that 
a mass movement is in the making 
in certain sections based upon this 
approach to the problem. 








interest in or any ability to grasp|terms of the welfare of the people 


Even though the Democratic} ‘os 
abstract social theories, they are as a whole. 


Party does not move further to the 
right, if it merely stands = 


making occasional concessions o| Nazi Terror in Danzig | McLevy Battles for 





the left, it will by force of pong 


become the right wing party. Quite | At Election Failed | Jobless Insurance 


naturally, a political vacuum will | . © 

be created on the-left. The people | To Stop Socialists | in Connecticut 

who will naturally tend to fill this 

political vacuum are in the main The Danzig election. which re- By Abraham Knepler 

those living in the debtor areas, | sulted so brilliantiy for the Social ARTFORD Bridgeport’s So- 

west of the Mississippi and south | Democracy, was fought under con- i cialist legislators, Mayor Jas- 

of the Ohio River. ditions of fearful terror. The So- per Males of Bridgeport and Mar- 
It doesn’t seem to me that po-| Cialist workers took their lives in|;;, J. Plunkett of Wallingford, 


litical economists fully realize the their hands when they campaigned | sate chairman of the Socialist 





significance of the debtor and | against the Nazi savages. Party, were among those who 





BLACK ON 


jon the subject says nothing about 
|this—but one of the major annoy- 
ances they intend to escape is 
Jews. When they expose their 
“Aryan” tummies to the Polyna- 
sian sun there will be no Semitic 
skins to mar the picture. 


By Eugene Lyons 


man and wife ( writes Eugene 
, former United Press cor- 


around the corner 
taken out double insurance, 


Jews are barred is in existence is 
not in itself news; it is too com- 
monplace to deserve notice. The 
virgin beauty of an uninhabited 
| South Sea island can be smudged 
with anti-Semitism as easily as a 
| Florida beach or a Long Island 
‘ he kind of golf course. 





they have placed them- } 
selves on record as friends of the} 
Bolshe viks —not 
bers of the Communis 
on its periphery 
Communists who 
tions to Soviet diplomatic 


Immediate Demands Bring Success | tions, 


receive invita- } 
f | that the membership includes these 
near-Bolsheviks. One of them, in 
fact, is always held up as an ex- 
ample of a foreign writer who 
| pores myself and other backslid- 


 cainiee tien 


come the fashion. among comfort- 
able American intellectuals! It is 
no more than a transparent veneer 
of their essential fascist natures. 


cades are thrown f 





| Stripped of their oh-and-ah enthu- 

siasm for everything Russian, they 
lare the garden variety reaction- 
laries. What attracts them, really, 
is the hard-boiled, dehumanized 
technique of the Bolsheviks. It 
makes them feel a part of a: tre- 
'mendous machine of power that 
moves forward relentlessly, that 
plows down lives with a superman 
“firmness,” that treats human crea- 
tures as so many guinea pigs. 


a Polynesian 





ry, self-styled liberals 


friends of the downt: by the genuine radicals. The fact 


that the “best people,” intellectu- 
ally and financially speaking, are 
| going Bolshevik warms the cockles 





all probability, win the support of the Peasant Party, as have the | ances of the world. 


Social Democrats in Sweden. 
With the entry of the Norwegian Labor Party in the government 


the whole of Scandinavia is now under Socialist leadership. The|¢ 
Norwegian labor government signifies not only a further approach of | use 


the Scandinavian countries to each other, but also another great step!) 
forward toward the unification of all Northern Europe—Denmark 


and Iceland, Sweden. and Norway—into one Socialist bloc, rising like | ; 


a mighty rock of peace, civilization and happiness over the chaos 


of Europe. | tion. 





ment had its “millionaire Social- 
ists,” its Stokeses and Wallings 
and Bullards and Bross Lloyds, as 
decorative fronts. Now that fash- 
ionable embellishment has been ac- 
quired by the Communists. The 
| first breath of reality, the war, 
|tore down the decoration two dec- 
‘ades ago. The first breath of rev- 


Their promotional] literature 





That another club from which 


What makes it remarkable is 


s) is doing right by the Soviet 


OW thin and meaningless is 
the “Bolshevism” that has be- 


I have seen roomfuls of them. 


The thrill-hunters are lionized 


‘their meek hearts. 


Before the war the radical move- 








er’s name and his father’s wealth. 
other offspring. Eventually he finds } 


that setting his every act becomes 


“found” Communism. Something 


ote that he has more brains 
than his boss, the owner of the 
paper, whom we may call Money- 
bags. He wreaks a subtle and sa- 
tirical revenge by using the col 
umns of the Moneybags publica- 
tions to undermine the whole cap- 
italist system. Not love of the pro- 
letariat (whom he despises) or 
faith in Karl Marx, but the joy 
of sticking pins into Mr. Money 
bags and getting paid for his 
trouble. | 


that the extent to which Ameri- 
can Communism has won adher 
ants among its natura! apne 
and lost the support of its nat 

friends—is a _ significant ieshop 
ment. It should cause a few of } 
the leaders, here and in Moscow, 
to consider a return to the ideal- 
ism and humanism which inspired 
the Russian revolution in its prep- 





The following report from the | spoke in support of unemployment 


| International Federation of Trade} jncurance and other proposed so- 
| U nions gives a picture of the elec- | ¢ja} legislation before the Judiciary 
| tion in the “Free” State. committee of the General Assem- 


Tear gas attacks on Socialist | bly on Tuesday. The unemploy- 

| election meetings. On March 23, | ment insurance bill is sponsored 

olution will send the new group| visitors at meetings assaulted by jointly by the Connecticut Federa- 

running where their natural in-| Nazis. On March 24, the dwellings | tion of Labor and the Socialist 

stinct leads them. | of the Socialist candidates Zimatis! Party. 

land Handel razed to the ground.| Socialists appeared also in be- 

NE of these days I shall write | ON March 26, Socialist deputy | half of a party-sponsored bill to 

. +. sa | Krupke seriously maltreated in| create a tri-party commission to 

an article entitled Pent-house | } 5. See tie ty Mash G6 ince | ake a study of the advisability 

Bolsheviks or Ritzy Rebels.” It | PoaRggeca Tenelgentshd, pr p08 + ring ace “anc fo 

will include word pictures, amens than 50 non-Nazi workers man-|of setting up health insurance for 
others, of the following: | handled. | the workers of the state. 

‘ hoki . “In the ‘Free’ City, while the| Last week before the Cities and 

1. The son of a multi-millionaire. | piehh meee allowed Spay | Boroughs Gomimttee, a hearing 


He is overshadowed by his fath- ee e the city 
: |and assault people holding different | Was _h¢ ld on bills affect ting the city 
f Bridgeport. The civil service 


views, on March 27, 16 members of | of 
the Workers’ Gymnastic Union had | and merit system bill aroused the 
}to appear in court on a charge of j}greatest controversy, with old 
|‘breaking the peace’ by being in| Patty representatives opposing the 
possession of cudgels for the pur- bill, and representatives of the So- 
pose of their gymnastic exercises _|cialist Party supporting the meas- 
lure. Committees representing sev- 


| “In connection with the recent jer ; a ait val employees 
| e gvrouds o muhicipai e t 7 


In his own circle he is just an- 


himself in Bolshevik circles. In{ 





news. Because of his wealth, his 
ideas are treated with a dispro-| 
portionate respect. Previously he 





was just another millionaire. Now| C4Se¢8 of persons being kidnapped | | iaceed the bill 

he is an important and glamorous | @>read and carried off to Germany ee aie at the last election 
personality—a_ millionaire Zolshe- | to be dealth with for hos tility to | verwh endorsed the 
vik! the Nazi regime, special interest siaai te ivil sardine system 


9 , ; . | attaches to the fact that the Ger-|!° 
2. A neurotic lady of excessive " — . to 
4 }man Secret Police (Gestapo) or 
means and flesh. She has tried} March 22 swe tnobenelien 
a 2 gave s tions to 
theosophy, table rapping, Christian | Fr Desskdes uf 4 oars 
Science Now, at last, she ha wig the President of the Social 
gh s Ss at Ne ist Trade Union Movement of 


Danzig, Kar] Tépfer, to German 


the city’s employees 


Modern Socialism is the outcome 
and product of industrial revolu- 
tion, and has become international 


real, immediate, powerful, with an as the sweeping changes in indus- 


entire nation under its control- Despite all this terror, the So-|iry have spread over the civilized 

yet comfortably far away, and| “l#lists were the principal oppé nations of the globe. Had there 

practiced on a lot of Russians. My] lon to the Nazi attempt at “co-| been no industrial revolution there 

heme it’s too wonderful. ordinating” the Freistadt, and even | would be no demand for Socialism. 
increased their votes. —Chas. H. Vail. 


A well-paid literary critic. He 





Seriously, it is my convictic n| 








aratory and early stages. They're hungry, but they don’t want charit 
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eaten Socialist production alone would 


Ho capitalism as a world 
% = economy affects production 
‘ahd prices in the leading nations 
is evident from the efforts of the 
> American government to control 
‘King Cotton. Within three years 
the United States has cut cotton 
' production 46 per cent and the 
Price has increased from 6 cents 
‘to. 12 cents—with what results? 
_ Knowledge of restriction of pro- 
‘Guttion here has brought an in- 
‘3 crease of 8 per cent production in 
India, 22 per cent in Egypt, and 
68. per cent in Brazil! Moreover, 
Russia expects to export cotton 
» sagn. 

In this country, two years ago, 
ten.million acres of cotton were 
plowed under for a bounty of 
$105,000,000, Last year the farmers 
desisted from planting five million 
acres, in return for a bounty of 
$135,000,000, says the United States 
News. 

The price is now 12 cents and 
about $240,000,000 was paid out by 
consumers of cotton to cotton pro- 
ducers through processing taxes, 
By the reduction of acreage, thou- 
sands of tenants and share-croppers 
were displaced and were thrown on 
‘ the relief rolls! Some cotton pro- 
ducers make a living by the in- 
creased price of cotton and others 
are completely uprooted! 

Now the government cannot 
let go. If there is one year of 
unrestricted production in this 
country while production in- 
creases in India, Egypt and 
~ Brazil, the world will he flooded 
with cotton and the price will 
drop like shot from a high tower! 
if. restrictior® is continued, the 
government must pay. producers 

a bounty with one hand and with 
the other feed those who are up- 
rooted from the soil! 

Thus the system of production 
for sale produces fantastic results. 
It baffles intelligent control. It 
éeps officials on the anxious seat. 

uman welfare is sacrified and the 
anarchy of the market brings 
misery to cotton growers all over 
the world. 

It isn’t the shippers, the brokers, 
the gamblers and exploiters who 
suffer. It is the masses of men, 
women and children who produce 
ene of _the basic essentials of 
human existence who are penalized, 





bring order and systematic control 
where chaos now rules. Socialist 
production would have for its main 
consideration the welfare of the 
cotton grower and of the masses 
who consume the cotton in finished 
goods. 
Capitalism? Faugh! 


MINE WORKERS DONATE 
$5,000 TO DRIVE 
UPON FASCISM 


The United Mine Workers of 
America, the largest single trade 
union in the world, have contrib- 
uted $5,000 out of their union 
treasury to start the Chest for the 
Liberation of Oppressed Workers 
in Europe, American Labor’s anti- 
fascist fund. 

This substantial donation starts 
a nation-wide labor drive for a vast 
fund with which the American la- 
bor movement intends to wage war 
upon Nazism and fascism in all its 
forms. ’ 

Vice-President Matthew Woll of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
in announcing the contribution, 
cited a report from William Schev- 
enels, general secretary of the In- 





gram of the FERA, designed to 
put to 
teachers, 


field of education. 
covered six points, viz., adult edu- 


cation, classes for adult illiterates, 
vocational education, rehabilitation, 








By Karl Kautsky 
V 


N a previous article we spoke 
of those Social Democrats 
who, under the influence of 
events in Germany, have begun 
to doubt the efficacy of democ- 
racy and are now inclined to 
acceptance of the policy of dic- 
tatorship. These Social Demo- 
crats, however, differ on one 
point from the Bolsheviks: they 
do not want a dictatorship over 
the proletariat but a dictatorship 
of the proletariat. At any rate, 


this is how I interpret their 
rather vaguely formulated con- 
ception. Were they to imply a 


dictatorship under which a single 
person or a committee is to be 
vested with absolute power not 
only over the working class but 
over the entire population, there 
would be no difference between 
them and the Communists so far 
as the problems immediately con- 
fronting us are concerned. 

These Social Democrats desire a 
dictatorship of the proletariat it- 
self, but not in the Marxian sense 
of a political situation that ema- 
nates from democracy at a certain 
stage of the development of the 
proletariat, but a_ political order 
under which the proletariat wields 
absolute power, without taking 
into account the level of its de- 
velopment and intelligence. Unlike 
democracy, we are told, such an 
order would be a dependable in- 
strument for the building of So- 
cialism, regardless of the element 
of maturity of the proletariat. 

We need not dwell here on the 
possibility of establishing such an 
order in countries where the prole- 
tariat is too weak to establish or 
defend democracy. I have already 
emphasized that the proletariat 
requires much less power, intelli- 
gence and independence to attain 
democracy and _ political power 
through democracy than would be 
necessary for the establisment and 
maintenance of its own dictator- 
ship over all other classes of 
society. 

But let us assume, for the sake 
of argument, that such a dictator- 
ship could be established after the 
proletariat will have crushed all 
its opponents. What would be the 
consequence ? 

What Is a Dictatorship? 


A dictatorship is a state in which 








supposes, 


ranks. 


The truth however, 


proletariat 


is, 


geneous, “totalitarian” 
use a German expression. 


mass, 


of capitalist society. 

It is naive to conceive the prole- 
tariat as synonymous with the 
mass of the poor and needy. Marx 
conceived the proletariat as con- 
sisting only of those workers who 
do not own or control the means 
of production they must use in 
order to live, and who are conse- 
quently obliged to sell their labor 
power. Strictly speaking, the small 
peasantry or farmers. artisans and 
petty tradesmen do not belong. to 
the category of the proletariat, 
however needy they may be. These 
elements perceive their, salvation 
not in a Socialist society, but in 
the rise of. prices on commodities 
they offer for sale. Their ideal is 
to become bigger peasants or 
farmers, artisans and business men 
in the society based on private 
ownership. 


Categories of the Proletariat 
On the other hand, the prole- 
tarians themselves are divided into 
two. categories, neither of which 
own any means of production. But 
only under certain specific his- 
torical circumstances can they find 
buyers for their labor power. This 
becomes possible on a large scale 
only where capital has acquired 
control of industry and requires 
wage labor. Before this develop- 
ment becomes a fact the masses 
of the propertyless have but one 
recourse—to beg or steal. This 
type of proletarians are not neces- 
sary to the basis of society. On 
the contrary, they are an unneces- 
sary burden. They live only upon 
the alms of the propertied classes 
or by plundering them. Such prole- 
tarians cannot grasp the ideal of 
of a new, better social order, much 
less are they fit to fight for it. 
To the extent to which they are 
dependent upon the good will of 





authority is centered in one will, 


the higher classes they become 


in which any criticism of this will 
is treated as a major crime. A real 
dictatorship of the proletariat pre- 
therefore, the existence 
of a united will in the proletarian 
Many often assume as a 
self-evident fact that the -prole- 
tariat constitutes a united, homo- 
geneous mass, to be pitted against 
a homogeneous “reactionary mass.” 
that the 
is not a_ self-evident 
phenomenon or a uniform, homo- 
to 
Marx 
was first to make clear the con- 
ception of the proletariat, which he 
attained only after obtaining a 
deep insight into the framework 
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cringing and sycophantic. Indi- 
viduals among them, those of 
stronger character, turn to violent 
resentment and become criminals. 
Such elements are easily disposed 
of by the state. 

Due to particularly favorable 
circumstances, proletarians of this 
type attained to great political 
power in ancient Rome, which after 
prolonged struggles had ° estab- 
lished a democratic constitution, 
but a great~portion of whose citi- 
zens had become impoverished as 
a result of continuous civil wars. 
Under this condition the urban 
proletariat obtained the power in 
the state, but not knowing how to 
utilize it it found nothing better 
to do than to sell its votes to those 
who paid the most in bread and 
circuses, or to sell itself as hired 
mercenaries to successful and am- 
bitious military leaders. 

It was this political. and military 
assistance on the part of the prole- 
tariat that made possible the dic- 
tatorship of a single individual in 
Rome, which led to the rise of 
Caesarism and its development into 
a state form. 

Marx's Definition 

Marx differentiated sharply be- 
tween the proletariat of this type, 
which he termed the Lumpen- 
proletariat, and the wage earning 
proletariat. It was the latter type 
that he regarded as capable of 
developing, in the process of many 
struggles and through long ex- 
perience, the requisite power and 
ability to emancipate itself, and 
thus move society forward to 
higher forms. 

Marx did not imply that the 
wage-earning proletariat became 
conscious of its important position 
in society and great historic mis- 
sion immediately upon its appear- 
ance in society. Hundreds of years 
of struggle were required before 
such consciousness became possible, 
and even then it was confined at 
the beginning to a small elite, 
which, perceiving its social] power 
and significance, placed before it- 
self the aim of a fundamental! so- 
cial overturn. 

Under certain circumstances this 
elite can develop rapidly in num- 
bers, but behind this elite and the 
Lumpenproletariat there remains 
a mass which Marx well charac- 
terized as “the undeveloped figure” 
of the proletariat. Economically, 
this mass performs the functions 
of the wage-earning proletariat, 





is not much above the level of the 
Lumpenproletariat. It no longer 
begs for alms but for work, per- 
ceiving frequently in the capitalist 
who employs it not the explgiter 
who lives upon its labor but the 
master, the philantropist, upon 
whose good will the wage earner 
subsists. Occasionally, these prole- 
tarians begin to glean vaguely the 
real character of the situation, 
which, in turn, leads them to mani- 
festations of resistance. But they 
are not capable of continuous, 
systematic struggle. Only occa- 
sionally are they moved to out- 
however, have stimulated the num- 
bers of the last two mentioned 
groups at the expense not only of 
the proletarian elite but also of 
the artisan and small peasant ele- 
ments. Moreover, .the boundaries 
between the various elements are 
mot sharply drawn. They overlap 
and change with the changes in 
the political and economic situation. 
Within the wage-earning prole- 
tariat itself there are numerous 
differentiations of thinking. and 
fighting capacity. These differentia- 
tions are partly local in character: 
city, town and country. There are 
also the differences of luxury cities 
and industrial cities. In the first 
we find more corrupt, servile, 
reactionary elements among the 
workers than in the second. Added 
to these local differentiations are 
many differentiations of occupa- 
tion, some of which facilitate the 
work of education, enlightenment, 
organization and, struggle. Others 
make it much more. difficult. 
Women have always been more 
difficult to organize than men. The 
same is true of workers in isoiated 
occupations, as compared with 
those in large-scale production. 
Another Differentiation 
Thus. we have another division 
in the proletariat, running parallel 
with the differentiations of de- 
veloped and undeveloped workers: 
that of the organized and unor- 
ganized workers. But the two dif- 
ferentiations are not identical. The 
elite of the workers have never 
sought to keep aloof from their 
undeveloped comrades. On the con- 
trary, the elements comprising the 
proletarian elite have never tired 
in their efforts to elevate the whole 
of the working class. On the other 
hand, we have seen organizations 
of. workers in certain crafts who, 
having managed to win very sub- 
stantial advantages for themselves, 
have assumed a special character 





bursts of despair, which is followed 
immediately by dej ection and sur- 
render. Higher aims than those of 
the moment are beyond the scope 
of the undeveloped proletariat. 
Three Biq Groups 

This general analysis of the 
character and composition of the 
proletariat suffices to reveal its 
division into three big groups, 
each with its own mode of thinking, 
its own capacity for struggle, its 
own aims and methods. 

The development of capitalist 
industry makes possible the growth 
of the advanced portions of the 
proletariat over the other two— 
the undeveloped proletarians as 
well as the Lumpenproletariat. The 
war and the world economic crisis, 
siders, in the manner characteristic 
of any aristocracy. The unorgan- 
ized workers are left to their fate. 
In such instances we find another 
clear break in the uniformity of 
the proletariat. This particular 
division continued for decades in 
England, for example, after the 
collapse of the First International. 

In the continental countries of 
Europe we have had no such 
situation. In these countries the 
workers had been compelled to 
wage a bitter struggle for democ- 
racy before they could begin to 
organize. In that struggle, as in 
all others, the proletarian elite 
took the lead. But its aim was one 
in which the entire proletariat, as 
well as the peasants and artisans, 
were interested, while the intensity 
of the political movement served 
to checkmate any manifestations 
of selfish group thinking in the 
trade unions. 

In the course of capitalist de- 
velopment the wage-earning prole- 
tariat continued to increase, while 
the workers who own their 
of production increased but slowly | 





wage-earning proletariat showed 
the greatest proportion of increase. 
i.e, those who influence the less 
developed elements and stimulate 
the growth of general class-con- 
sciousness as against the influence 
of craft and other differentiations. 
Yet, there are tendencies oper- 
ating in the opposite direction and | 
giving rise to ever new differentia- | 
tions in the ranks of the prole- 
tariat. 

These tendencies remain to be 
analyzed before we proceed to our 
conclusions. 











but intellectually and culturally it 


and have sought to exclude out- 


(To be continued) 





By Mark Starr . 
HE American Federation of 
Labor Executive Council Re- 
port thus described and defined 
its attitude to Adult Education 
and FERA: 
“The Emergency Education Pro- 


work 100,000 necessitous 
is in line with American ]j 
labor’s concept of the expanding 
The Emergency 


Education Program last year 


nursery schools 
tion. For next 
year the fields 
of activity are 
the same ex- 
cept that for- 


and rural educa- 


£ 
§ 














many of the teachers chosen have 
had no experience in the type of 
class which they will be expected 
to teach. This is particularly true 


with the broad educational aims of 


of workers’ education should have 
t 


movement as well as sound educa- 
ti 

Otherwise they are prone to con- 
fuse American labor’s 


n case of adult education, 
“It is of especial importance to 
abor that supervisors sympathetic 


abor be chosen. State supervisors 


under- 
labor 


lose contact with and 
tanding of the American 
ional experienee and _ principles. 


ideals with 


Emergency Education Program of the FERA Put? 
100,000 Teachers to Work Along Lines 
Of Labor’s Program 





their needs and aspirations, in| 
understanding, interpreting 
promoting the labor movement, in| 
the processes of 
gaining, in the problems of their 
industry, and in the basic social 
sciences — economics, government, 
and social and psychological prob- 
lems. The Emergency Education 
Program is an important but not 
the only resource for such classes. 
—(Pp, 187-1387, Report of Pro- 
ceedings of 54th Annual Conven- 
tion of A. F. of L.) 


While repudiating the confusion 
indicated by the reference to 











and lot them, of course, may fall for 


collective bar-|pedal 


their views to suit reac- 
tionary supervisors. Other FERA 
teachers are pathetically unin- 


formed and unsuitable for workers’ 
study groups. 
with trade union experience are to 
be found in only a few states, with 
*!Henry Rutz in 
best example. 
however, 
FERA 
been using 
lished by Brookwood, 
Schools and the Rand School. 


How Unions Educate T heir Members 





showdown is inevitable. Some 


“the fleshpots of Egypt” and soft- 


Reliable supervisors 


Wisconsin as the 
On the bright side, 
is the fact that these new 
classes and teachers have 
lesson material pub- 
the Affiliated 











education 


economic problems. 
classes 
dealing with labor problems and it!the head office, in addition to ex- 


with them. Hence seventeen train- | 
ing centers of six weeks in dura- | 
tion were set up in the various | 
states to meet this need. In addi-|} 
tion, twenty-eight new schools were | 
started for unemployed women 
with about 2,000 students, anc 
eight of these schools were directly | 
engaged. in workers’ education. | 
Only two state supervisors for | 
workers’ education had been ap- 
pointed in 1933, but in the fall of | 
1934° eighteen were functioning. 
The official Bulletin of the Work-| 
ers’ Education Division, FERA, | 
acquiring a mailing list of 6,000. 
In many of the illiteracy groups 
and in the rural groups, and in | 


interest has 
the study of!s 
Naturalization | 
for literature | 


program, 
been created in 


have asked 








means | 


| the 


and, in some instances, actually 
decreased. As a general rule, the| 
more developed elements of the 


| “Free” 


| proposition. 
jrestarted and stopped without any 


This Poor Slave 
Of Duty! 


HILE workingmen risk their 
necks doing the work of in- 
dustry, and break their hearts in 
the agonizing periods of unemploy- 
ment, there is another class,of mén 
who suffer; indeed, whose 
sufferings are.so acute that the 
unemployed are pampered pets of 
fortune by comparison with them. 
Need we say we have reference 
to the employers and the managers 
of industry who for beggarly tens 
or hundreds of thousands a- year 
spend sleepless nights worrying? 
Here we have the case-history 
of one of the Neediest Cases you 
ever saw, the story of E. E. 
Loomis, president of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, who spoke at a 





also 


erans’ Association. Quoting from 
the Evening Times of Sayre, Pa., 
we read: 

“Mr. Loomis declared that busi- 
ness of the road, while still far 
below what it was before the de- 
pression, is improving and that, 
while no promises can be made in 
view of the changing conditions, it 
is hoped that many of the men who 
have been laid off since 1929 can 
be taken back soon. The Lehigh, 
Mr. Loomis said, has come through 
the depression thus far much. bet- 
ter than many other railroads, and 
he attributed this in a_ large 
measure to the men, which was 
exemplified by the spirit of those 
attending the veterans’ meeting. 

“This loyalty and cooperation 
have been most gratifying to. him 
and the other officers of the road, 
he said, and added that he and the 
}other officers have spent many 
| sleepless nights worrying over the 
| necessity of laying off employees. 

“The revenue of the road has 
| fallen off 50 per cent, he declared, 
| with the result that five thousand 





|} employees have been laid off.” 


Whereupon a collection for Mr. 
Loomis was (not) taken up among 
5,000 laid off. 


Say It Isn’t True! 


The 





Nazi government of the 
City of Danzig has just 
suppressed the Volksstimme, the 
Socialist Party’s daily in that sup- 
posedly free territory. 

The reason officially given is 
that the paper is “carrying false 
reports of alleged terrorism in 
suburban districts under Brown 
Shirt auspices.” ‘A 

Opponents of fascism should 
learn not to offend the tender 
sensibilities of Nazi functionaries 
by spreading such atrocity propa- 
ganda. “It’s a lie and a Jew- 
Marxist falsehood that we ever 
mistreat non-Nazis,” said the Gau- 
leiter as he wiped the blood off -his 
blackjack. 





lattacks of the reactionaries, it 
| appears likely that the whole of the 
jwork now covering some 80,000 
students will be abandoned.  Al- 
eady in Pennsylvania classes have 
been abruptly cancelled on the plea 
jof “lack of funds.” It will be in- 


teresting to see what the result of 


attacks is. 
no government will 


those 
Obviously, 


lconsciously inform its own grave- 


\digger how to acquire the art of 
removal. At best, workers’ educa- 
jtion under FERA is not a perma- 
nent thing. Unions should not rely 
upon FERA aid as a_ long-time 
Classes are delayed, 


warning in some of the states. The 


other sections of the general adult |best result will be if it arouses an 
jappetite which the unions will re- 


solve to satisfy. 
So far, with the exception of the 
I.L.G.W.U. (spending yearly, from 


ternational Federation of Trade} yms are sub- dogmas of class conflict or to fail|“dogmas of class conflict” (as if 
Unions, with headquarters in Paris,| <tjtuted for to appreciate the importance of|the class struggle were something At the present moment the Red-|has been difficult to keep a strict |penditures by the locals, on edu- 
giving. information on sums re-|};yyal educa- integrating education with labor’s|injected in the situation say, in|baiters are on the track of the demarcation between workers’ edu-|cation. over $60,000) the unions 
ceived and spent by the Federation tion. With the life and work. Consequently it is|Detroit, Aliquippa and other places W orkers’ Education Division of the|Cation and adult education. jhave not taken workers’ education 
in connection with trade union exception of essential that the officers of the]lin the United States) we can agree FERA. Inquiries of every sort are Recently, fourteen state super- | Seriously. 
anti-fascist activities for 1934, out- ok ggg ERPS State Federations of Labor and the]that in the FERA, personnel se- threatened, and undoubtedly Mr.|visors had a conference in Chicago| The American Federation of 
side of the United States. Alto- tion, regula- Workers’ Education Bureau be con-|Jection is exceedingly important. Hopkins and Miss Hilda W. Smith|and were agreed that there was|Hosiery Workers has been a good 
gether $824,220 was collected. The tionk ‘hon mia sulted in selection of these super-|The fundamentalist patrioteers will have to face the music of all/still a big demand for teachers.|Second, with the Amalgamated 
following trade union groups were Ty Pre the visors. have trailed the workers’ education those interests who believe that {In many centers, advisory commit-|Clothing Workers, outside two 
the largest contributors: Great] pm ergency — “The Emergency Education Pro-|specialist of the FERA, Miss Hilda Uncle Sam _ should only subsidize tees are set up on which labor is|"ecent publications and “its journal, 
Britain, $158,700; Holland, $126,-| Bq ucation Mark Starr gram’s emphasis upon, adult edu-]Worthington Smith, as a “danger- themselves (by loans to shipping|represented. Research is being done|!argely resting on its laurels in 
600; Czechoslovakia, $120,-| program to cation coincides with organized|ous blonde” resolved to impart Red\‘!nes and airways and orders forjon the training of teachers and the|this field. The surface of the op- 
400; Switzerland, $70,000; Sweden, | services not offered before 1932.|labor’s interest in the expanding|ideas, with Uncle Sam paying the|#"™aments) and never do anything|preparation of suitable methods.|P0rtunity for workers’ qducation 
$60,700; Denmark, $55,600; Bel-|1n other words, it is designed not| field of adult education. The Fed-|bill. More likely is the possibility t® encourage free thought, par-/But all this depends upon the|im the United States has not yet 
gium, $38,000; France, $23,000, and|t . meet deficiencies in schoolleration recognizes the need for|that in other hands this govern- ticularly in the study of social|passing of public works bills. Until|een scratched. We need all kinds 
Norway, $10,000, budgets but to provide for educa-|training |jits younger organizers,]}ment subsidy of adult education |S“ence- now teachers had been appointed|®f Visual aids—movies as well as 
John L. Lewis, president of the | tional expansion. It is the soundest |officers and leaders just as in-|may lead to Hitler’s “power-| Workers’ education under thejonly when they could prove their |!@"tern slides—to help our teach- 
United Mine Workers of America, |kind of work relief. dustry sees the necessity of train-|through-gladness” groups which FERA has certainly boomed. At/need for relief. Money for car-fare|i"8} Much more outline material 
accompanied the check with the fol-|_ “The Emergency Education Pro-|ing classes for foremen, superin-|strait-jacket the workers outside the end of the spring in 1934,/and lesson material has been denied of an elementary sort for classes; 
lowing comment: gram set-up acs for each state |tendents and executives. The Fed-|of working hours. Some radicals 10,000 students were enrolled ‘injin many states. improved and jllustrated textbooks; 
“The United Mine Workers are|and for the federal government aleration also stands for education|are consciously “spoiling the Egyp-;classes of various sorts. In fact,|> In about twenty states the unions bigger song books containing music 
happy to be able to make this ini- general supervisor of the program|of the membership in methods of'tians” as teachers and students,,there were more students thanjare making use of FERA facilities, | “° well as words; labor comedies 
tial contribution of $5,000 to the appointed by the Department or| making themselves articulate about, but they know that sooner or later there were esenp 6 teachers to deal but unless they rally to repel the for stage and radio as well as 
crise ‘ : _ {tragedies for the local dramatic 


cause of the oppressed and perse- 
cuted German workers, whose free 
organizations were destroyed by 
the ruthless Nazi regime.” 

The Central Trades and 
Council of Greater New 





York and 





Bureau of Education, 
under 
Relief 
propriates the money. for the pro- 
Labor gram. 
it is expected that there will be at 











but working 
rules of the Emergency 
which ap- 





the 
Administration, 


Under each state supervisor 


vicinity recently adopted a resolu-|Jeast one supervisor for each sec- 
tion to form a local New York City|tion of the six-point program. | 
Chest to promote the boycott] For most states there will be other | 
against goods manufactured in supervisors to handle parts of the | 
Nazi Germany and to raise funds program in large cities or admin- | 
to aid European victims of Nazism |jstrative details. In the federal | 






bat the rise 
John L.Ja 


and Fascism and to ct: 
of Fascism in America. 
Mulholland, vice-president of 
Council, was appointed chairman,|a 
and 12 other prominent labor lead-|a 


ers, including George Meany, presi- sumably responsible for 
dent of the New York State Fed-jo0 
eration of Labor, were named on 





the committee, ic 


set-up and in many 


the|education as a separate section of 


special supervisor for workers’ | 


states there is | 

| 
dult education. The supervisors of | 
ll parts of the program are pre- 
selection 


f teachers and their training be- 


fore undertaking and also on the} 


ob. This is very ~important, - for | 





This is getting to be a typical ‘American scene, 


Striking miners 


mm ewhes amounts to 





c 


it 
f 


c 


a pitched battle 


groups; 
| isolated 
work 
sections 


If the 
make per capita payments entitling 


|W hole of the United States, 
needs workers 
ifrom fascist deception 
|and to 
jpolitical power ecectively, 


correspondence courses for 
individuals and groups; 
among youth and women’s 
of the unions; a larger 
orps of organizers, voluntary 


teachers and class leaders. 


We want unions to take up 


workers’ education as a recognized 


and important part of their work. 
important unions united to 


heir members to educational bene- 
its on a_ nation-wide scale, we 
ould set up a network of labor 
olleges and classes covering the 
Labor 
education to save it 
and to gain 
industrial and 


’ 


wield its 





recent banquet of the Lehigh Vet- 
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By James Oneal 
A Letter from Devere Allen 


E have received a letter from Devere Allen dissenting with our 
interpretation of the N.E.C. decisions at Buffalo regarding 
Communist influences within the Socialist Party. He objects to my 
reference to the report on the R.P.C. as the “Allen report,” contending 
that this implies that it was his report alone, although Comrades 
Freese and Bergen also signed it. I am well aware of this and had 
no desire to. consign these two comrades to oblivion, but it is a common 
practice in all organizations to identify reports by the name of the 
chairman or of the person who reports them, and I followed the 
usual custom in this instance. I also referred to the report on the 
statement addressed to New York State as the “Hoan report,” al- 
though Comrade Hoan was not the sole author of it. No one should 
take offense at. this custom which is as old as organized bodies. Com- 
rade Allen goes on to say: 

“You insinuate that the report is still in some way akin to the 
practice of Communism. You ignore that portion of our report which 
said explicitly: ‘While the testimony was given to this committee that 
no immediate arming of the workers is meant, the special importance 
attributed to this method by the R.P.P.A., or to an alternative 
phraseology (‘the armed overthrow of the capitalist state machinery’) 
contains dangers to the Socialist Party which this committee feels 


cannot prudently be overlooked.’ So far as advocacy of armed insur- | 


rection at the present time is concerned, our committee found no evi- 
dence whatsoever that any responsible person of the R.P.C. or 
R.P.P.A, had ever urged it. In testimony before our committee, you 
yourself admitted, when I raised the question with you, that Comrade 


Morris Hillquit on page 19 of the pamphlet entitled, ‘Foundations of | 


Socialism,’ in using the phrase ‘whether the Socialist order be ushered 
in by a revolutionary coup d’etat or by a series of legislative enact- 
ments or executive. orders,’ was approximating the viewpoint of the 
R.P.C. You explained this away by saying that, to your personal 
knowledge, Comrade Hillquit wrote this in 1922 but had subsequently 
changed his mind. It seemed to our committee, and to the N.E.C., that 
if so thoughtful and consistent a Socialist as Comrade Hillquit could 
have varied to this extent in -his beliefs, there was little justification 
for demanding the expulsion of members of the R.P.C. or the R.P.P.A. 
because they happened in the past to have advocated in 1934 and 1935 
the policy suggested as normal by Comrade Hillquit in 1922. 

“Most of all I resent the following sentence in your editorial com- 
ment: ‘I asked Comrade Allen whether his report implied that the 
insurrectionists now in the party should remain and others be ad- 
mitted and his answer was, Yes.’ What you actually asked, as shown 
by the minutes, was whether the adoption of our report implied that 
members of the R.P.P.A. now in the party or who seek to enter it 
might remain. It is perfectly obvidus that my answer affected only 
members of the R.P.P.A.—the only advocates of armed insurrection 
with whom our committee was empowered to deal—all of whom are 
party members. Why did you not say that Comrade Coolidge asked 
whether the last paragraph meant that members of the party who 
are now members of the R.P.P.A. ‘are not to be disciplined for having 
been members but will now have to modify their course?’ To this the 
answer was also Yes. 

' “Fortunately my own record in this particular is so well known 
that a hundred editorials ineThe New Leader could not possibly affect 
it. It would be the simplest of tasks to show that for every word you 
have written, published and spoken from the platform condemning 
armed insurrection I have expressed a hundred words. It is nothing 
short of ridiculous, therefore, for you to claim that our committee 
was making a ‘concession.’ ” 


Insurrection and Other Issues 


OMRADE ALLEN’S letter is based upon the assumption that the 
advocacy of armed insurrection is the only issue involving Com- 
munist trends in the party and it ignores the fact that in this column 
I took the position that it involves other issues. This is obvious con- 
sidering that I cited the Goldman pamphlet which does not advocate 
insurrection. I did not insinuate: that the Allen report still in 
some way akin to the practice of Communism.” Here is what I wrote: 
“It condemned the advocacy of armed insurrection in the party but 
not Communist philosophy and principles, ... This action on this | 
phase of Bolshevism concedes the position of New York Socialists but | 
it does not settle the whole issue of Bolshevism in the party.” These | 


“ig 


two statements formed the fundamental basis of what I wrote in the | 
column with which Comrade Allen disagrees. The whole column is 
consistent with this point of view. I did not insinuate; I frankly | 
asserted that the report is consistent with retaining members and 
admitting others who agree with “Communist philosophy and 
principles.” 

Comrade Allen seems to think that by condemning armed insur- 
rection al] issues about Communism in the party are met. This is to} 
say that practically the only difference between Socialism and Com- 
munism is insurrection. We contend that there are basic differences 
between the two on philosophy, principles, methods and aims. The 
whole literature of Communism is also filled with the claim that there 
is a conflict over philosophy, principles, methods and aims. In our 
party there are some members who think that there is little conflict | 
except on the matter of insurrection, 


Hillquit on Dictatorship 


CAN conceive of a party member believing that eventually the class 
struggle will take the form of physical conflict and yet remain a 
good Socialist if he rejects Communist philosophy, principles, methods 
and aims. As our installment by Karl Kautsky last week, in the first 
sentence declared, “It would be nonsensical to contend that we are 
obliged to use democratic methods under all circumstances.” Kautsky 
is no less a good Socialist in writing this and yet he is opposed to the 
philosophy, principles, methods and aims of Communism. It was in 
this sense, also, that Comrade Hillquit used the words ascribed to him, 
but I disagree with Comrade Allen when he states that I admitted that 
the Hillquit quotation “approximated” the viewpoint of the R.P.C. 
The viewpoint of the R.P.C. in philosophy, principles, methods and 
aims is Communist and Comrade Hillquit never at any time accepted 
them. He had, however, in the pamphlet referred to by Comrade 
Allen written that within the Socialist movement “opinjon is sharply 
divided upon the issue of dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

At that period (1922) Comrade Hillquit believed that “the prin- 
ciple is not incompatible with the Socialist ideal of a classless society” 
and that the Communists in Russia regarded dictatorship as a 
“transitory and passing form of political organization, a sort of war 
measure in the Socialist struggle to abolish the capitalist system and 
to combat counter-revolutionary movements.” Later developments 
convinced Comrade Hillquit that dictatorship tends to become an end 
in itself and he changed his view as a result of post-war history. 

Comrade Allen quotes from the minutes of the Buffalo meeting of 
the N.E.C. to prove that my quotation from those minutes was in-| 
correct. I disagree with him. Here is what I said of the minutes: 

“I asked Comrade Allen whether his report implied that insur- 
rectionists now in the party should remain and others be admitted and | 
his answer was, Yes.” 

Comrade Allen declares that what the minutes show is that I| 
asked whether members of the R.P.P.A. might remain. That is true. | 
They are insurrectionists who are only required not to discuss insur- 


| sion with power to fix minimum 


| tional coal reserve by government 


| ginal coal properties. 


‘lize that government regulation of 


| benefits for the coal digger. 


| of 


|mining on a modern 


during the past few weeks 


Pittsburgh district. 


operators failed to agree, the re 
constituted National Industria 


five-day week. 


vania coal 
April 1 declared a holiday. 





| day. 


|} ous localities the 


confidence in the organization. 


fat Offutt Field. 


{ties joined for the holiday, 
| 50,000. 


Drive for 30 Hours 


These mass meetings were ad- 
inter- 

The 
keynote was the 30-hour week. The 


| dressed by district and 
national! officials of the union. 


United Mine Workers 37 years ago 
succeeded in establishing the first 
8-hour day in any American indus- 
jtry. And last year the miners 
| moved to a 7-hour day. Now again 
| the United Mine Workers are tak- 
| ing the initiative in the drive for 
| a 30-hour week. 
| The immediate Pittsburgh area, 
| taking in all of Alleghany County 
and known as District 5, is now 
| solidly unionized. President P. T. 
Fagan says his union now has 
contracts with all of the captive 
mines in this district including U. 
S. Steel, Bethlehem, Jones & 
Laughlin and Republic and with 
every commercial mine including 
the Mellon Pittsburgh Coal, Hill- 
man Coal & Coke, and the Pitts- 
, burgh Terminal. There are 38,000 
dues-paying members in the dis- 
| trict and another 5,000 members 
on the rolls listed as unemployed. 

There is no ground for consider- 
ing the Washington “truce” as a 
sign of weakness. In fact, the po- 
sition should be strengthened by 
June. The miners’ leaders are ex- 
pecting favorahle action on legis- 
lation aiming to control production 
and prices and to bring economic 


stability to the industry. The 
Guffey bill for regulation of the 
bituminous coal industry has al- 


ready been reported favorably by 
the Senate Interstate Committee. 
The measure would set up a Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commis- 


and maximum prices and allocate 
quotas, and would establish a na- 


purchase of excess and sub-mar- 


Social Control of Mines 
The United Mine Workers rea- 


the industry is imperative, not only 
in the interests of stability but to 
enable far higher standards and 
Ir- 
regular employment has ever been 
a feature of coal mining even in 
normal times. During 1934, in one 
the more efficient group of 
mines, those.of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, the average employment 
was 210 days for all miners, with 


aggregate earning of $1,000 to 
$1,150 per year. The housing 


standards of American miners have 
likewise been below that of almost 
any other labor group. The com- 
pany town has long been a dis- 
grace to the coal industry. 

A controlled industry can do 
much to lessen mine accidents. 
Although there have been fewer 
mine disasters in recent years, the 
hazards incident to carrying on 
basis—elec- 
tricity, explosives, high-powered 
electric wires, locomotives and in- 
numerable mechanical contrivances, 
account for a frightful toll of life 

P. T. Fagan, President of Dis- 


sition the United Mine Workers of 
America now occupy was shown 
in 
events in Washington and in the 


To prevent the threatened strike 
of April 1 when the union and the 


Recovery Board and all the re- 
sources of the Administration were 
brought into play to obtain a truce 
to June 15 when NRA expires. The 
miners can be expected to stand 
firm on the increase they want of 
50 cents per day and a six-hour 


All over the Western Pennsyl- 
fields the miners on 
It was 
| the anniversary of the eight-hour 
At huge celebrations in vari- 
rank and file 
, demonstrated their solidarity and 

In 
| Greensburg 25,000 men gathered 
In Brownsville 
|miners from Greene, Washington, 
| Fayette and Westmoreland Coun- 
the 
; demonstration being estimated at 


million met with minor 


industry produced approximately 
-| nine billion tons of coal, 49,601 
coal miners lost their lives, 200,000 
were seriously injured, and two 
injury. 
There was one fatality for every 


v 


Socialist Polls 
Close to 200,000 
in Wisconsin 
eitasien. Tusiner Covsion Phar 


dreds of Townships — 


220,000 tons of coal produced,” he} Sweeps Kenosha City and 
said. 
Communists Eclipsed County 
je The great comeback of the a 
MILWAUKEE. — With returns 


1 
burgh area has been marked by 
the complete disappearance of the 
National Miners’ Union. 
ized by the Communists, the eclipse 
of this union was as rapid as its 
entry into this field. With little 
organization and no regard for its 
consequences to the miners, and 
without provision for essential re- 
lief, the Nationa] Miners launched 
their strike in 1931. About 15,000 
miners joined. But after two 
months the “strike” collapsed and 
the organizers left the field. The 
Socialist Party Miner’s Relief did 
yeoman service following the 
wreckage left by the Communists 
by carrying on for many .months 
the distribution of food and cloth- 
ing gathered by the party from all 
parts of the country. Hundreds 
of miners were blacklisted. 

While any dual policy had to be 
abandoned following the 1931 fiasco, 
individual Communists are again 
in the United Mine Workers and 
are carrying on their work in the 
Union. The new tactic is to con- 
ceal their identity and their Com- 
munist affiliations. Their activity 
was manifested in the Allegeny 
Valley last week when they were 
able to induce the men of several 
captive mines to stay out as a pro- 
test against the Washington truce 
proposal. 
After two days, however, the 
men, given an opportunity, voted 
to go back to work. At the Russell- 
ton mine, operated by the Republic 
Steel, the company refused to re- 
hire 8 men. Among the 8 were the 
officers of the local, all active Com- 
munists who were instrumental in 
calling the strike. At a recent 
meeting the Russellton miners 
elected new. officers and théreby 
repudiated the former leadership. 
“As for the eight men the com- 
pany, réfused to reemploy,” said a 
responsible official of the United 
Mine Workers, “we will fight for 
their reinstatement because they 
are members of our union.” Again 
the Communist policies in the 
United Mine Workers in this dis- 
trict have proved io be a boomé- 
rang. 





Party Notes 


Illinois 
: Brief Against Sales Tax 
y Chicago.—A brief against the sales tax, 
for use by Socialist speakers and writ 
ers in opposing that form of ‘taxation 
throughout the country, has been pre- 
pared by Robert L. Garvin of Chicago, 
_ distribution by national headquar- 
ers. 
Italians Withdraw from “United Front” 
Chicago.—The Italian Socialist Federa- 
tion has dissolved the “pact of action” 
under which it was cooperating in cer- 
tain activities with the Italian Bureau 
of the Communist Party, according to 
an announcement of Vittoni Buttis, sec- 
retary of the LS.F. The agreement ter 
minates April 13. 
10 
Massillon.—The state convention here 
enthusiastically adopted a proposal by 
Daniel W. Hoan, chairman of the na- 
tional party’s organization committee, 
that they make Ohio a “concentration 
state” in Socialist advance. The close 
relations existing between the party 
and both trade union and unemployed 
sroups, the concentration of population 
and its predominantly working-class 
character, according to Mayor Hoan, 
make Ohio one of the first states in 
potential Socialist organization. 
The convention was addressed by 
Saran Limbach, state secretary of Penn- 
sylvania; Paul Porter, national labor 
sectetary of the perty; Roy Burt, So- 
cialist national organizer, and J. Norris, 
representing District 6 of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers, 
The new. state executive 
was elected on a district 
representatives from Cleveland, Massil- 
lon, Fletcher, Akron, Martins Ferry, 
Yellow Springs, Toledo and Dayton. 
New Jersey 
Passaic, — Nathan Fine will be the 
guest speaker at the open forum of the 
branch Friday, April 19, at 8:30 p. m., 


committee 
basis, with 


at 201 Washington Place (in the old 
Post Office Building), on “A Labor 
Party.” 
Plans for a social Friday, April 26, 
have been completed by P, Alesco. 
Passaic party branches will sponsor 


for the Labor League 
April 25. 


an election rally 
candi@ites, Thursday, 





trict 5, recently said, “While the 


The Polish Branch has completed 
plans for a dance, May 18, at 40 Third 
Street. Comrade Redzia is in charge. 

Yipsel Class in Socialism every Mon- 
day night and business meeting every 
Wednesday night at headquarters, 201 
Washington Place. 

New York State 
State Executive Committee. Met in 





ment and his? The only difference is 
the minutes read “R.P.P.A.” If the 


know what. the dispute about that g 


The quotation from Comrade C 


| in my judgment, conflict with my 


R.P.P.A. are to “modify their cour 
surrection. If they refrain from 


the members of the R.P.P.A. to retain-party membership even though 


Communist philosophy, principles, 


rection, are not affected by the report. 
| interpretation of what happened, and if Comrade Allen cannot accept 


rection publicly. What essential difference is there between my state-| it I shall not feel aggrieved because of it. 


that I wrote “insurrectionists” and 
two are not identical, then I do not 
group has been. 

oolidge from the minutes does not, 
interpretation. It means that the 
se” by not publicly advocating in- 
such publicity, the report permits 


methods and aims, except insur- 
I see no reaason to change my 


United Mine Workers in the Pitts- 


Organ- 


Rochester reports that the conference 


still far from complete the vote 
credited to Glenn Turner, Social- 
ist candidate for Supreme Court 
Judge, in the recent statewide elec- 
tion has passed 185,000. With fif- 
teen counties still outstanding, it 
is believed his vote will approach 
200,000, if it does not pass that 
mark. 

Turner was the only candidate 
to oppose Judge George B. Nelson, 
reactionary Republican candidate 


for re-election, who was endorsed 
by the Democrats and Progres- 
sives. 


Turner’s vote was the highest 
ever polled in Wisconsin for any 
Socialist candidate at any time. 

The Socialist carried hundreds 
of townships throughout. the state, 
and in Kenosha he carried every 
ward in the city and every town- 
ship in the county. 





Lang Under Charges for 
Journal Articles on 
Soviet Russia 
O*. Monday of this week the 
New York Journal, the Hearst 
afternoon daily, carried a headline 
reading, “Socialist Depicts Soviet 
Horrors.” Below was the first of 
a series of articles by Harry Lang 
based upon his travels in Russia 
in 1933.. When the attention of 
Socialist Party members was called 
to this article, it created much re- 
sentment. So far as the wide- 
spread famine in Russia jin 1933 
is concerned, this was common 
knowledge to those who kept them- 
selves informed of economic condi- 
tions in Russia. 
However, party members were 
not concerned with the contents of 
the article. It was the fact that 
the Hearst publications have prov- 
en the most vicious and reaction- 


aray in their attacks upon every 
phase of Socialist and radical 
opinion and even*upon men and 


women like Charles A. Beard and 
Jane Addams, to say nothing of 
their drive to conscript the minds | 
of. teachers and educators in edu- 
cational institutions, that aroused 
the protest of party members. 

Within a half-hour after the ar- 














cLevy and Prof. Hartmann at Pittsburgh " 





Big Meeting Called to Build 
MassSupport for NewLeader 





ITTSBURGH.—Jasper M Socialist Mayer of Bridge- 


cLevy, 


port, and Dr. George \V. Hartmann, Professor in Pennsylvania 

State College and an active member of the Socialist Party, will 

speak at the Schenley High School Auditorium next Tuesday, 
Sx 


of Alle- 


April 23rd, under the auspices of the icialist Party 
gheny County. 

The plans are to give a thi 
Leader with each 25c admission tick 
1,000 additional subscribers to The New Leader, 


of the Socialist Party of Pennsylvania, will be 


ths’ subscription to The New 
It is expected that at least 
the official paper 
secured through 


Cl. 


that one meeting. 
Party branches, individual members and friendly organizations 
at t Party Office, 


tickets immediately he 


are urged to secure 
122—9th Street, Pittsburgh. 








Nervous and Irritable? 


It’s a warning... 


Tnat elimination is delayed—that you’re absorbing 
intestinal poisons. Ex-Lax acts safely and gently 
to rid the body of unhealthful wast 


Ex-Lax has been the family laxative for nearly a quarter 
of a century and its popularity is constantly increasing 
as the years go by. Ex-Lax is prescribed by numerous 
physicians and is recommended by millions of usera, 
because it is the most pleasant and the most dependable 
laxative known to science. It is eagerly taken by chil- 
dren as well as grown-ups. 


Keep “Regular” with 


EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 

















Do two things, build the Socialist 
Party and get subs for The New 
Leader to help build it. 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, INC. 


(ORGANIZED 1873) 


A co-operative Fire Insurance Soctfety, 
affiliated with the Cooperative League 
of America and operating under the 
supervision of the New York te 
Insurance Department. 


Why Pay Exorbitant 


Fire Rates? oe 
when our Society offers you < 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR. 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


$100" 


WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
75,000 MEMBERS 


The Largest Radical Working- 
men’s Fraternal Order 
im Existence 


$5,000,000 ASSETS 


10@ Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 
Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at 
$8, $18, $23 and $28 per week. Many 
branches pay additional benefit from 

to $5 per week. Consumption 
enefit $400 and $600 or nine months 
in our own sanitorium, located in the 
most beautiful region of the Cats- 
kill Mountains—besides the regular 
weekly benefit. 
For information apply to 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
178 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone ORchard 4-6000 








1 O¢ poe 


for Every 
irrespective of location or character 








of dwelling. 











ticle became known, James Oneal 
presented, written charges against 
Lang, which were also signed by 
a large number of other party 
members. These will take the usual 
course of going before the party’s 
grievance committee which in turn 
wil] report its findings upon which 
the City Central Committee will 
act. 





The citizens of a large nation, 
industrially organized, have reached 
their possible ideal of happiness, 
when the producing, distributing 
and other activities are such that 
each citizen finds in them a place 
for all his energies and aptitudes, 
while he obtains the means of 
satisfying all his desires.—Herbert 
Spencer. 





New York last Sunday with five of its 
seven voting members present. It voted 
to call a special meeting of the State 
Committee for Sunday, May Sth, and to 
hold a two-day session in the Capitol 


Order from your grocer this famous 
Russian Tea known 


“ZVIETOCHNI CHI” 


| 
| 
° 4 | Fire L Appraised Li 
Columbia Tea Co. ve tod Pui Poamaitin. 
| $75,000,000.00 Insurance 
| 
| 


in Force. 
$500,000.00 paid out iz 
fire claims. 
60,000 Members. 


Upon admission every member must 
make a deposit equal to §0,90 for 
every $100 of insurance. This d 

will be repaid infull upon withdrawal, 


For farther information 
spply te the Main Office 
| 227 EAST 84th STREET 
| New York City 
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Tel. REgent 4-4391 New York City 














7 East 15th St. 
3658. Executive Board meets every Tues- 
oer stadt in the office of the Union. 
Zz. L. F 


Manager; I. A. Barkinsky, Sec’yTreas. 


UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, 
TUCKERS, STITCHERS and PLEAT- 

RS’ UNION, Local 66, I.L.G.W.U., 
Phone Algonquin 4-3657- 


nesday evening in the Council Room at 
218 W. 40th St. Julius Hochman, Gen 
Mgr.; Phillip Kapp, Sec’y-Treas. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
ADIES’' GARMENT WORKERS 
UNION, 3 West 16th Street, New 
York City. Phone, CHelsea 3-2148 


reedman, President; Leon Hattab, 





District on the 18th and 19th of May. 
rhe action of Local Butfalo in expelling 
fron: membership advocates of armed 





David Dubinsky, President. 
THE AMALGAMATED 


AP MAKERS UNION, Local No. 1. 
Tel., Orchard 4-9860.—Regulzr meet- 

















insurrection was unanimously upheld. ings every ist and 3rd Saturday. ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, 
Complaints filed against Local New York | Executive Board meets every Monday, Local No. 10, LL.G.W.U. Office, @ 
City were referred to a special sub. | All meetings are held at 133 Second West 35th St.; Phone, Wis. 7-8011, 
committee, composed of upstaters, for | Ave. New York City. Executive Board meets every Thursday 
investigation. tesolutions of respect a . “ at the office of the Union. Joe Abramoe- 
were adopted in connection with "a LOAK, DRESS, DRIVERS’ & HELP-| witz, Pres.; Sigmund Perlmutter, Mgrs 
decease of Joseph Johannes of Syracuse. ERS’ UNION, Local 102, I.L.G.W.U.| Sec’y; Louis Stolberg, Asst. Mgr.; ur 
Telegrams were ordered sent to Gov- Affiliated with A. F. of L. 131 West] W. Jacobs, Sec’y to Exec, Board; Nathas 
ernor Lehman and the leaders of botit [23rd St., CHickering 4-3681.—Saul Metz.} Saperstein, Chairman of Exec, Board. 
Houses of the State Legislature urging | Manager. 
the reconsideration of and adoption of ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, 
the Child Labor Amendment before the ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ Local 24, Cloth Hat, Cap and Milt 
Legislature adjourned. Charles W. UNION, Local 32, International nery Workers International Union, 
Noonan ‘of Schenectady presided. Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, | Downtown office, 640 Broadway; 
Buffalo. A general membership mect- |3_ West 16th Street, New York City. | Spring 7-4548; uptown office, 30 W. 37th 
ing will be held Sunday, April 28, at | Abraham Snyder, Manager. St.; phone, Wisconsin 7-1270, Executive 
2:30 p.m. at party headquarters 18:35 a oo ngs 4 ——. —- 5 
*P - ennt +1 og .,, |} o'clock, Manager, N. ector; Secre' y 
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erp he Retire} Mees Bhan Beg jt ema New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th | Lucy Oppenheim; Chairman of Execu- 
Buffalo. Organizer Ernest D. Bau- | St., New York, N. Y. Phone Tomp-| tive Board, Morris Rosenblatt 


mann reports that in the past year ten 
new branches have been organized, the 
inembership has been tripled, and fine 
Jarge headquarters are being -main | 
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Secretary-Treasurer. 
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22 for advancing the cause of the %30- | ° 4 2° 7th Ave. W. Lehman, Sec’y; 
hour week, at which meeting Charles | Tel.: LAckawanna 45483 

W. Ervin of New York, Assistant Sec- | JOINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST- 
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rising capitalist interests. 


his works.” 


ome “works."’ 
But Marx also ‘“‘stole all his ideas.” 
Marx certainly was indebted to other economists and 
historians, but is there any field of pioneering where the 
original thinker was not indebted to the work of other 
men? Marx profited by the original work of other men 
just as others have profited by Marx's original work, but 
it is false to say that he ‘‘stole’’ anything from others. 
But the pastor is not satisfied even with these false- 
He enters the mind of Marx and declares that 
Marx ‘“‘never believed a word that he wrote.” 
the preacher know this? 


OER OR RR. 2 


produce, and so on. 


for its own welfare? 
cialist Economy. 


CHEAP OR DEAR A MENACE 
EAR ago hogs were cheap and plenty, which is the 
ideal of our form of producing and distributing 
Now hogs are 
scarce and dear, and this is bad for the workers in the 
Plenty last year was a menace and scarcity this 


BOURBONS SHOULD NOT WORRY 
HE Democratic Party has an interesting history. 
Once the party of slave owners, it lost its stake in 
human bondage in the fires of civil war. It then turned 
to the farmers of the West and the lower middle class, 
but always had a bourbon section in the East supporting 
This eastern control expanded 
westward until in 1924 it annexed the party by the 
nomination of Davis for President. 
two souls in one body with the eastern soul exercising a 
veto over “‘radical”’ legislation. 
The American Liberty League is today its bourbon 
It is floated by big corporate interests and this 
week it issues a bull against the trade unoins. It opposes 
legislation that would ‘‘deal an unjust blow at company 
that is, against many who finance the League. 
It regards company union serfdom as providing “mutually 
satisfactory relations between employes and the manage- 
ment in many large industries.” 
Don’t worry, gentlemen. The Roosevelt Jacobins at 
Washington will never probe very deep under the sacred | 
foundations of capitalistic property. 





A CLERIC GETS BEYOND HIS DEPTH 
T will be news to our readers that Karl Marx was a 
“renegade who never did a tap of work in his life, who 
never believed a word he wrote. Karl Marx, the plagiarist, 
who stole all his ideas, as you know if you have read 
The Rev. John J. Kelley of the Elmhurst 
Community Baptist Church is the author of 
revelation. 

The holy man is unaware that he answers his own 
accusation when he declares that Marx never 
of work” and then refers to the works of Marx. Evidently, 
Marx while pursuing a lazy life managed to produce 
Perhaps he had a ghost to write them. 
This is old stuff. 





THE THIRD ECONOMY 


you have not heard of the “Third Economy,” consult 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Under Secretary of Agriculture. 
It is neither right nor left in the system of capitalist pro- 
duction but lies midway between private ownership and 
‘government ownership. Further on we learn that it con- 
sists of those government alphabetical agencies concerned 
with the problems of the depression. 


In other words, it consists of physicians who consult 
and treat capitalism when it has a depression convulsion. 
These agencies are to provide work when the owners of 
industry cannot hire workers, nurse farmers who wear 
rags while they are smothered in the abundance they 
It is a matter of either employing 
these human outcasts or recruiting them for war because 
we have more man-power than the owners of industry 
In short, capitalism cannot use this human 


Why not get rid of the system that cannot use this 
man-power and have the man-power use the system 
That would be intelligent So- 





But this was bad for the farmers. 


year is a—menace! 

A year ago, when hogs were cheap, Uncle Sam pur- 
chased and slaughtered millions of hogs and preserved 
them for distribution among the unemployed. 
came the fall drought and farmers could not feed their 
and Uncle Sam bought and canned seven 
million cattle to feed the unemployed. Your Uncle paid 
about $200,000,000 for this killing and meat prices are 
skyrocketing. Millions who have 


meat rations while the jobless eat the cheap meat canned 
last year! Well, the Third Economy is working. 


























Today it consists of 
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Behind the Scenes in Washington 











By Benjamin Meiman 


Washington Correspondent : 
fectly clear-cut issue. 


Capitalist Blames Capitalists 
for Hindering Recovery 


optimism in high places, but the 


did a tap 
week over the cheerful statement ‘ation of NRA draws nearer 


» charged with conspiring to vio- 





log-jam has at last been broken 
i withholding reports, 


profits in order to pay 


and ¢ omitting unfair 


The other believes that NR ’ 
i understood that the Powe will 
Liberty Loan bond, totaling $1,250,- > held soon and the 


000,000 Morgenthau a tna 
: “rugged individual 


* in which the unfit, weak perish » much influence on 


ital should not flow 
~ , the arteries of business.” 
How does Morgenthau’s optimism 
The assertion has no more iti 
foundation in fact than if we were to say that the Rev. 
Kelley does not believe a word of what he said against 
Marx. One statement is as true and as false as the other. 
That is to say, both are worthless, as worthless as the 
cleric who gets beyond his depth in a range of knowledge 
that is alien to his training. 


Senator Wagner to Force 
Action on Labor Bill 
“|S NATOR Robert F. Wagner will 


a Senate vote on his labor 


numerous special i 
He saw a real improve- 
ment in the condition of the T 
i receipts, increasing 


expenditures diminishing: garden-variety observers last week. 


» about $2,000,000,000 é 
Sut last week Edward 
powerful labor court as an amend- 


$34,000,000,000 figure failure of business 


last budget message. 


L . n of the Wagner bill. 
bonds it will have refunded $8,000,- 
000,000 of these 
genthau estimated an annual inter- 
est saving of $100,000,000. 


losed two weeks ago. 


and Father Coughlin propose. NR 


and start preparation of legis- 
intensified the situation. " 


‘ : A sineae . es 
y maintained the Government | business men can make 


of its debt than in 1925, 
fact that the debt is $8.000,000,000 


ignifi » powerlessness is conceded by 
significant because : : 


Wagner is anxious to 


against NRA may contrib 


about forecasting business and eco- 
ic improvements and when he 
has spoken on that subject 
i » greatest caution. 





dered his resignation to the ; - 
1 of the Wagner bill to 


{ 

not truly represent the ston 

| 

! 

{ 

' 

| 

thawed and billions of | 
| 


and that therefore 


the capacity to do so. To be ef-| 
fective, democracy must include 
means by which the people can| 
gain needful information, can dis-!a 
cuss and formulate opinions, can 
have an intelligent public will. 
Moreover, even a government con- 
trolled by the majority may abuse 
its power, may be arbitrary and 
oppressive in its treatment of in- | 
dividuals or minority elements. 


being a high-powered executive 


Then 


bill would set up 
New York Furnishes Ideal 
NRA Test Case requiring majority 


jobs now reduce their closed-shop agree- 


ment’s guarantee 


all that made Moffet’s public life| to be 


























IS, the subject is a trite one. 

For months and even years, 
it has been discussed in our party 
meetings and in our party press. 
Perhaps many readers are tired 
of it. But the very fact that. it 
continues to be 
discussed shows 
that discussion is 
still needed. The 
question cannot 
be settled, one 
way or the other, 
by the vote of a 
convention or by 
the outcome of a 
referendum. It 
will cease to be 
a live issue only 
when there is 
virtual unani- 
mity of opinion; and such unani- 
mity can come only through a gen- 








Algernon Lee 


eral understanding of the subject, 


not through the imposition of any 
formula. 

If, from the point of view of 
workingclass interests and of So- 


| cialist theory, democracy is not 


worth saving—and, since we can- 
not talk of saving anything that 
does not already exist, this means 


| that such democracy as we have 
| today is not worth saving—it is 
| high time for us to find it out and 


| act accordingly. There are, no 
| doubt, some who know just what 


| they mean when they say that 


| democracy is worthless or worse 


{than worthless. There are, no 
| doubt, many who know just what 
| they mean when they say that de- 


mocracy is worth every sacrifice 
| that has to be made for it, because 


| without it there can be no hope of 


a better life for the masses and 
the Socialist ideal would be no 
more than a pious wish. But there 
seem to be many more who do not 
know just what they mean. 

At the risk of appearing pedantic, 
jit is sometimes worth while to go 
| back to the A-B-C of such a sub- 


ject. After all, what is this thing 


whose value or worthlessness we 


are discussing? Not as an abstract 


idea, but as a fact in human his- 


tory, past and present, what is 
democracy? 


First of all, of course, it is a 


*! form of government, or a set of 
| political rights and_ institutions. 
Literally, the word means 
rule’ or “government by the 
people.” A democratic government 
is one in which, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, all adults are entitled to 
| equal and. effective participation. 


“ 


people’s 


3ut democratic institutions are 


not always and everywhere the 
-|same. Under different circum- 
| stances widely different institu- 
| tions may be needed to serve the 
| purposes of democracy. 


Democratic Machinery | 
In a small local community, 


’s | having only simple problems to 
| deal with, most of this can be 
| done directly, the whole body of 
| citizens assembling frequently to 
| make decisions and instruct the 

persons chosen to execute them. 
| Historical examples of this are the 
| town meetings of early times in 
New England, and pioneer settle- 
| ments in the West later on. Some 
-| of the small independent states of 
*.| ancient Greece and of medieval 
| | Europe were democracies of this 

| type. So were the villages of 
‘| primitive agricultural or fishing 
| populations, before armed conquest 
| or the growth of economic inequali 

ties subjected them to monarchic 
| or oligarchic rule. The Russian 
village community continued to be 
| a little democracy in so faf as con- 
| cerned local affairs for centuries 
| afater Czarism was established. 


In a more complex state of so- 


| ciety, or where the area is so great 
| that all cannot come together as 
one body, or the population so 


Is Democracy Worth Saving? 
But First, What Is Democracy? 


By Algernon Lee 








plemented by ample opportunities 
for higher educatien for such- as 
desire it. 

Equally necessary are freedom 
of speech, of the press, of assem- 
blage. and of organization. 

For the maintenance of these 
rights, and also to protect indi- 
viduals against oppression, democ- 
racy must include equality before 
the law, the right of persons ac- 
cused to fair, speedy, and public 
trial, and other so-called “civil 
rights” which need not be enumer- 
ated. And it may be added that 
the purposes of democracy are best 
served if the state interferes as 
little as possible with the indi- 
vidual’s choice or change of occu- 
pation or of residence, his personal 
tastes and habits, his domestic 
affairs, and so forth, except as 
these seriously affect the interests 
of other ndividuals or of society 
as a whole. 

Majority and Minority 

Against democracy it is urged 
that majorities are often wrong, 
and that there is usually a mi- 
nority of the people more intelli- 
gent and better informed than the 
majority. This is true, but it is 
not a valid argument for minority 
rule. In the first place, knowledge 
and intelligence in a governing 
minority give no assurance that it 
will not use its power for its own 
interests at the expense of the rest 
of the people. Lincoln’s saying 
that “No man is wise and good 
enough to be trusted with irre- 
sponsible power over other men” 
would be equally true if he had 
said “no set of men” instead of “no 
man.” As against the notion of 
government. by: experts, which. is 
just now much in vogue, may be 
cited Aristotle’s homely parallel: 
“The shoemaker knows best how to 
make shoes, but tha eustomer 
knows best whether the shoes fit 
him.” 

Furthermore, while there can be 
only one majority at a given time, 
there may be several minorities. 
If the majority is not to decide, 
the question which group is to 
rule can be’ answered only in one 
of two ways: Either by armed 
struggle among the various groups, 
which means continuous repression 
and ever new revolt; or by sub- 
mission to one self-perpetuating 
group, in which case, even if the 
ruling group is at the outset quali- 
fied to govern for the common 
good, it soon becomes: disqualified 
by remaining unchanged: while-so- 
cial conditions and needs change: 
Majority rule, on the contrary, 
gives the largest opportunity for 
peaceful and progressive change. 
Resting on consent more than on 
physical force, it has less tempta- 
tion to be repressive; and in- a 
democratic system that minority 
which best represents  society’s 
new conditions and needs can be- 
come a majority by the changing 
of men’s opinions. 

Where democratic institutions 
are used in a democratic spirit, 
therefore, two great’ correlative 
rights and duties are recognized: 
First, the right of the majority to 
rule and the duty of minorities to 
obey; Second, the right of a mi- 
nority to become a majority if it 
ean and the duty of the ruling 
majority to respect this right. 

Does Democracy Now Exist? 

It is sometimes argued that no 
such thing as democracy exists, 
that what is called by that name 
is a sham, that there can be no 
democracy in a class society,’ and 
that it is therefore idle to think 
of it until class division has been 
wiped out. It is significant that 
this argument is used with equal 
emphasis and with equal justifica- 
tion by Bolshevists and by fascists. 





numerous that the assembly would 
be too large to discuss and make 
| decisions, such primary democracy 
is impracticable. Popular self- 
government ¢an then exist only 
under the form of' a representative 
system, 





As institutions which are neces- 


sary to make a_ representative 
government democratic, we  per- 
| haps think of equal adult suffrage, 
| then of universal eligibility, and 
| then of the secret ballot, to guard 
against corruption or intimidation | 
of voters. 


3ut those who are elected may 


may not keep their pre-election 
pledges. One method of guarding 
against this is election for short 
terms. Another is the power of 


recall. 


Machinery Not Enough 


Such institutions may be called | 


the machine ry ot democracy They 
are necessary to its existence, but 
they are not all that is necessary. 


is of little use for the masses | 


to have the right to control their 
government, unless they have also | 


| 


Democracy on a large scale is | 


hardly practicable without uni- 
versal elementary education, sup-j worth disc ussing next week. 


The fallacy consists in using 
absolute instead of relative terms— 
in that “either-or” method. . of 
thinking against which at least 
the professed disciples of Marg 
and Engels ought to be on their 
guard. No man is_ absolutely 
healthy; but it does not follow that 
there is no such thing as health, 
nor that it is futile to guard and 
strengthen such health as one has. 
No science can give an infallible 
answer to every question that may 
be asked within its field; but it 
does not follow that science as it 
now exists is an illusion, that we 
should do well to throw science 
overboard and take blind faith or 
random guesswork as our guide. 

+ No perfect democracy ‘exists, or 


ever has existed, or is likely ever 


to exist. But some governments 


| are more democratic than others. 


and each may be made more demo- 
cratic or less so than it is. In a 


class society there are always ele- 


ments whose interests are hostile 
to democracy, openly or covertly 
working to overthrow it by direct 
attack or to sap its foundations 
in the hope that it will fall. The 


question for Socialists is whether 


we can be indifferent to its fate; 
nd it not, whether we stand with 
its enemies or against them. 

But perhaps, after all, the issue 
iS not so simple. There are those 
who talk of industria] democracy 


as a substitute for politica] democ- 
| acy, on of “workers’ democracy” 
as a substitute for what they call 
bourgeois democracy. This distine- 
tion raises questions that may be 
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